THANK GOD! 


We pray that we may heartily acknowledge God's merciful goodness toward us 
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No Minister 


It was IN A National Cemetery, where 
only those were buried who had rendered 
some service to their country. No wall ran 
through the place separating the whitc 
from the colored, for the government had 
said the black, who had served their coun- 
try, could be buried there along with the 
white. 

A small funeral procession was almost 
upon us when we looked up. Four men— 
two white and two black—were carrying 
the dark-gray casket, which was about as 
much as they could handle. We could not 
decide whether the lifeless newcomer was 
white or colored, until we got a glimpse 
of a frail, simply-dressed, white-headed 
Negro woman, the only attendant; and then 
we knew. Still we saw no minister. 

The meager procession moved around 
some shrubbery across the cemetery to a 
newly made grave we had somehow over- 
looked. 

My friend and I moved slowly, respect- 
fully in the direction of the procession, 
but stopped a little distance away; how- 
ever, we slipped nearer when the American 
flag was taken from the casket and handed 
to the heartbroken mother, who seemed 
to be the only relative. 

As we stood and watched the filling of 
the grave, the sobs of the Negro woman 


Then she stood s 
lently. I stepped forward very hesitant 
and asked the colored woman, “A son?— 
husband?” 

My interest must have dimmed he 
agony, for she answered quickly, “My on! 
son. He died day before yesterday at t 


softened, grew faint. 


hospital near Asheville. My home is i 
Tennessee. I couldn’t get a minister.” 

My heart throbbed! Should I? Or shoul 
I not? What would she think? I was whit 
he was black. The grave was filling 
would soon be full! I should! 

My own voice almost frightened me 
I broke the silence, “I'm a minister. © 
you like Ill say a few words for you 
when they have finished.” 

“Thank you, so much, dear friend,” sh 
said. “God sent you.” 

I tried to swallow the lump in my throz 
A new tenderness filled my heart as I sa 
a bit of gratitude crowd out some of tk 
tragedy from the tear-dimmed eyes of 
colored mother. As I began, “Let not you 
heart be troubled”—I felt as if I had four 
the Lost Chord. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... . 


Share Thanksgiving 

For every dollar spent for Thanks- 
giving dinner, give a dollar for hungry 
people overseas. This proposal is being 
made by the churches to the American 
people. 

Ten dollars will buy a 29-pound 
package of food which will provide a 
family of four with one extra meal a 
day for two weeks. Many who fail to 
get such packages will die before spring. 


Mass starvation 

People who know are pleading with 
Americans to triple their giving for 
overseas relief. 

Dr. H. D. Bollinger, recently returned 
from Germany, reports in the Chris- 
tian Century: “The German people are 
starving. ... The inevitable by-product 
of starvation is revenge and perverted 
conduct. We are setting the stage for 
another Hitler.” 

A staff writer for the Stars and 
Stripes warns that “prospects of the 
harvest are now such that every Ger- 
man can be furnished only a 900-calorie 
ration.” A diet of 1,550 calories per day, 
which prevailed in the American zone 
last winter, is only enough to delay 
starvation. Roman Catholic bishops in 
their annual meeting ending Nov. 16 
appealed strongly for mercy toward 
suffering Europeans. 

Lutheran World Relief Commission- 
ers Carl F. Schaffnit, Owen J. C. Noren, 
and Frank M. Brown decry “a consid- 
erable gap between the amount of food 
that will be available in Germany from 
all present sources during the coming 
winter and the amount that is neces- 
sary to sustain life.” 

Church World Service officials point 
out: “While ‘food may write the peace,’ 
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starvation of the body and mind is 
surest if not the swiftest preparati 
for human obliteration and civilizati 
extermination.” 

To meet its share of the responsib 
ity, the American Friends Service Co: 
mittee has adopted the largest bud 
in its 30-year history. The group’s 
ecutive board has approved an ov 
seas outlay of $7,238,840 for the yee 
ending Sept. 30, 1947. 

CARE, the nodeprolt cosepenal 
agency of 25 accredited relief orgam 
izations, has announced that the pric 
of its 49-pound food packages has bee 
reduced to $10. Formerly the char 
was $15. Each package contains 
pounds of food, plus soap, salt, oth 
useful supplies. 


Still hopeful 

“TJ don’t agree with the news article 
about the people of Europe being ‘q 
of despair. They need help but, outsid’ 
of some few groups, the people ar 
buckling down to work. If they get th 
basic materials and food, they will pu 
through.” 

That’s the opinion of Col. Fran 
Brown, now representing Lutherans a 
a commissioner of cRALOG, America: 
relief agency in Germany. - 


New clothes 

Ten young women knelt in the cathe 
dral in Bremen, Germany. It was thei 
consecration as deaconesses of th 
Bremen Motherhouse. They had blac! 
dresses which they wore for the firs 
time. The date was Oct. 27. Materia 
from which the dresses were cut hae 
arrived from America. It was a gif 
from the sisters of the Lutheran Moth- 
erhouse in Philadelphia. 

Eleven cases of dress goods had beer 


The Luthera: 


LUTHERAN DEACONESSES care for orphaned children. 


sent. Only two-thirds of one case was 
for Bremen. The remainder went to 14 
other deaconess houses. But 41 more 
eases were on the way, 25,000 yards of 
cloth in all. 

At Christmas the sisters of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse will send a per- 
sonal gift to each of 300 sisters in Bre- 
men, announces Sister Anna Ebert. 
Other American deaconesses will send 
presents elsewhere than to Bremen. In 
1936 there were 67 deaconess mother- 
houses in Germany. 


Angels in black dresses 

The Bremen Motherhouse had suf- 
fered much during the war. Even the 
first attack by Allied bombers in May 
1940 had leveled the laundry to the 
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ground, destroyed part of the main 
building, and damaged several others. 

“About ten times during the war 
some of our buildings were struck,” 
wrote Directing Sister Maria Dreier. 
“Again and again we had to clear up 
debris and build again. We hardly 
found a breathing spell. By day and 
by night at various hours the alarm 
sounded. Patients had to be quickly 
transferred to the basement—we no 
longer had a cellar—where they often 
had to remain for hours and be nursed.” 

In 1942 a bombproof shelter had been 
built on the grounds. “It withstood 
even the destructive attack in August 
1944 which destroyed all of our other 
buildings . . . and made a field of rub- 
ble of our entire section of the city, 
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more than a mile in extent in every 
direction.” 

“About 50 of the Motherhouse hos- 
pital patients still remain in this 
shelter. When they are sufficiently im- 
proved they are transferred to a large 
building formerly used by the North 
German-Lloyd Steamship Line for em- 
igrants. Beds for 180 patients are here. 
The Motherhouse has also rented a 60- 
bed building for a dispensary and a 
former vacation home just outside Bre- 
men with 40 beds. 

“In all our suffering God has blessed 
us richly day by day,” writes a German 
deaconess. “We go on our way com- 
forted, because we are altogether safe 
in His hands. We experience daily how 
in all our outward poverty, one can 
grow unspeakably rich within. We have 
many and great tasks to fulfill and are 
grateful that God gives us so many op- 
portunities to serve.” 


Church on Fifth Avenue 

Nobody talks about tearing down St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue. Down the street a few 
blocks is the Dutch Reformed Church 
of St. Nicholas. Four million dollars 
has been offered for the lot it stands on. 

That’s too much money to pass up, 
say some people. The St. Nicholas con- 
gregation isn’t saying that. But five 
Reformed churches in Manhattan com- 
prise a consistory which has power to 
decide the matter. Three of the five 
churches—including Dr. Norman Vin- 
cent Peale’s Marble Collegiate Church 
—want to sell. 

Holland-born, 62-year-old Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo and his St. Nicholas Church 
have taken their last stand. Dr. Sizoo 
announced his resignation. The congre- 
gation wants to follow him out of the 
five-church organization. St. Nicholas’ 
Church should be turned over to the 
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congregation, its people say. Decisial 
on allowing this withdrawal will be 
reached on Dec. 5 at a meeting of the 
consistory. } 
Said Dr. Sizoo: “To propose the sale 
. .. places material considerations be- 
fore spiritual commitments. It means 
temporary material gain at the expense 
of permanent spiritual injury. That 
“price is too great to pay. I cannot be a 
party of such a decision.” 
Echo the elders and deacons: “We 
hold it to be a fundamental principle 
that properties on which churches stand 
have been dedicated to Almighty God 
and should remain so when a growing 
congregation is active in worship and 
service. It cannot be considered as a 
financial asset of the corporation.” 


Gotwald becomes secretary 

A man with 25 years’ experience as 
a missionary to India has been elected 
to the staff of secretaries of the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Luther 
A. Gotwald was named to this position 
by the board on Nov. 13. 

Dr. Gotwald joins Drs. Fred J. 
Fiedler and M. Edwin Thomas in 
charge of Foreign Board headquarters 
in New York City. Dr. J. Roy Strock 
who served as a secretary until July 31 
has returned to India. Dr. Edwin Moll 
has been released from secretarial duty 
for a period of service on behalf of mis- 
sion institutions in Jerusalem. 

Since Aug. 21 Dr. Gotwald has been 
aiding in administration of the Foreign 
Board work. He returned from India 
in June after a narrow escape aboard 
a ship which was sunk in the Suez 
Canal. For six years he had been pres- 
ident of the India Mission (1931-35, 
40-42) before the mission was organ- 
ized as a church under a native pres- 
ident. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary. 


The Lutheran 


Dr. Gotwald’s father, F. G. Gotwald, 
vas editor of the Lutheran Church 
Vork and Observer (merged with THE 
sUTHERAN in 1919) and the first gen- 
ral secretary of the ULC Board of 
iducation. His grandfather was a pro- 
essor at Hamma Divinity School, and 
is great-grandfather was also a Lu- 
heran clergyman. 


ix More missionaries 

To the little company of 209 persons 
vho do the foreign mission work of 
he United Lutheran Church in three 
ontinents, six were added on Nov. 13. 
[Three are beginners in this work: 

HERBERT KLEINE, called for evan- 
gelistic work in India. Twenty-three 
7ears old, born in Edenwold, Saskatch- 
2wan. Will be graduated from semi- 
lary next year. 

Paut J. MackensEN, Jr., Pittsburgh- 
oorn, 21 years old, due for graduation 
‘rom seminary in 1947. He will go to 
China, 

Carotyn ANnspacH, daughter of Mis- 
sionary Paul P. Anspach, plans to go 
to China, following further preparatory 
work. She will engage in social work 
or teaching. 

Three missionaries were recalled to 
Foreign Board service: 

Oscar V. WERNER, a missionary from 
1911 to 1930, will return to India after 
15 years as pastor of St. John’s Church, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Rose B. Covineron, a missionary 
nurse, 1924-30, will resume work at 
Chirala Hospital, India. 

Harvey J. CuRRENS, veteran of two 
germs in Liberia, who has been pastor 
at Mulberry, Indiana. He goes to Li- 
seria as an evangelist. 

Resignations of veteran missionaries 
were accepted at the Nov. 13 meeting. 
Ir. C. W. Hepner, for 34 years a mis- 
ionary to Japan, has joined the faculty 
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of Muhlenberg College. Dr. J. R. Fink, 
after 26 years’ service as a missionary 
to India, becomes pastor of the Lyons- 
Bernville parish in Pennsylvania. The 
Rev. G. S. Haaf is giving up the foreign 
work after a seven-year term in India. 


Re-elect 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, was 
re-elected president of the ULC Board 
of Foreign Missions at the Nov. 11-13 
meeting. Vice-president is Dr. W. P. 
Gerberding, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, St. Paul. 

Secretary of the board is Dr. Fred J. 
Fiedler; treasurer, Mr. Ernest F. Prof- 
fen. 


On wheels 

Missionaries going to India will be 
like a million other Americans—in the 
market for new automobiles. “Today, 
motor cars are absolutely essential for 
us to carry on our work effectively,” 
Dr. Roy M. Dunkelberger had reported 
to the New York office. 

There are a lot of cars at the India 
mission, most of them old. One dates 
back to 1930. Travel conditions are 
not good, and repair shops few and 
far between. So, said the Board of For- 
eign Missions, those returning to the 
foreign field should take cars with 
them. No new ones are for sale in 
India. Second-hand cars in India cost 
from $3,000 to $6,000. 

One U. S. congregation—Glenwood 
Church, Toledo—has put up half the 
price of a station-wagon jeep for the 
missionary it supports in India, Dr. 
Virgil E. Zigler. Dr. and Mrs. Zigler 
are due to start back for India this 
month. 

Where automobiles cannot go, up the 
inland waterways of British Guiana, a 
$3,200-cabin cruiser is sailing. Natives 
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along the Berbice River were due for a 
surprise, on or about Oct. 15, when their 
missionaries and catechists came visit- 
ing them in their new boat. 


Three more for Japan 

Scheduled to sail before the end of 
November are three of the former ULC 
missionaries to Japan—Dr. A. J. Stire~ 
walt, Miss Maud Powlas, Miss Annie 
Powlas. Dr. Stirewalt is going to Tokyo, 
and the Powlas sisters to Kumamoto. 

That brings up to six the ULC staff 
in Japan. Mrs. L. S. G. Miller reached 
Tokyo in October, and is with her hus- 
band at Kumamoto. Miss Martha Akard 
is also at Kumamoto. The Lutheran 
boys’ school in that city has enrollment 
of 1200; girls’ school, 750. 

Eleven of the mission personnel had 
sailed for foreign fields in October, nine 
to India and two to Liberia. 


Furthermore . . 

Two U.S. deaconesses will be sent to 
India, according to present plans. They 
will spend five years establishing a na- 
tive diaconate. . . . Qualified Negroes 
may hereafter be appointed as foreign 
missionaries, according to ULC Foreign 
Board decision. ... ULC Shantung mis- 
sion will hereafter assist in supporting 
Lutheran theological seminary in She- 
kow, China. . . . Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa., will support a foreign mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Marion P. Lane, India. 
St. Paul’s Church, Jersey City, will 
support the Rev. Albert Alsop, Argen- 
tina. Thirteen ULC congregations have 
recently undertaken to support par- 
ishes abroad. Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has bought a $5,000 bun- 
galow as a missionary home in Kota- 
giri, India. It is in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Gotwald. Adding up the 
proposed budget for 1947, the Board of 


Foreign Missions found itself $403,805 
short of doing the urgent work its plans 
eall for. Either the church will give 


more support—or the budget gets 
slashed. 


"Justice" an empty word 

Unless there is a clear and construc- 
tive policy toward prisoners of war, the 
justice for which the United Nations 
fought is merely an empty word, a 
propaganda device. Thus speaks the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation in a statement re- 
leased Nov. 14. 

Millions of Axis veterans are living 
in virtual slavery. They have no as- 
surance as to when they can go home. 
They are kept in the conquering coun- 
tries as laborers. 

“It would appear humane and just 
not to leave these prisoners in uncer- 
tainty as to their future any longer,” 
said the Lutheran statement. “It should 
be possible to determine—at least ap- 
proximately—the duration of their 
captivity, and to specify when, how. 
and in what order of priority theiv 
repatriation will be organized.” 

War prisoners might be exchangec! 
for young men now living in Germany 
who might be sent “to the countries 
in need of man-power for reconstruct 
ing the ruined buildings and restoring 
the economic life of the country,” the 
statement proposed. Prisoners who are 
kept in Allied lands should be “assure 
of receiving the minimum amount o! 
food, clothing, and medical care neede 
for the maintenance of life and health.” 

Prisoners should be permitted to sen 
and receive letters from home, so thos* 
“without news of their families sinc 
the beginning of their captivity may b» 
reassured in this respect as quickly a 
possible.” 


The Luthere 


pression 

Union or SoutH Arrica has 
ened recruiting offices in Britain and 
olland to obtain volunteer immi- 
ants with high-grade technical abil- 
ies. It wants 50,000 from Britain 
lone. It hopes, by the introduction of 
umigrants skilled in management and 
gineering, to lift the efficiency of its 
‘000,000 non-European workers, na- 
ve and Hindu. 

But something more will be needed. 
he white South Africans, too con- 
rious of their minority status, have fol- 
ywed a policy of restriction and re- 
ression toward the non-Europeans. 
‘heir recent Asiatic Land Tenure and 
dian Representation Act has shut 
findus out of certain areas as property 
wners. The Indian Government is 
arrying this “outrage” up to the U.N., 
nd has severed diplomatic relations 
vith South Africa. 

The Union’s native blacks are held in 
irtual slavery, herded in compounds 
concentration camps), and face mil- 
tary repression whenever they attempt 
o hold indignation meetings, or try to 
rganize their labor. Imported over- 
eers and managers will hardly cure 
his situation. Besides, the Union is in- 
ernally divided. The Afrikaanders 
Boers) oppose the English as intrud- 
rs; both are aligned against the Jew- 
sh business interests; these three op- 
ose the Indians; the Indians them- 
elves are violently divided; all four (or 
ive) oppress the natives. 


Communism 

THoucH Communism has had con- 
siderable economic and political influ- 
ence in Mexico for more than a genera- 
jon, the party has achieved a stronger 
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strategical position in Chile. It backed 
Gonzalez Videla in Chile’s recent pres- 
idential election, and Gonzalez received 
the highest number of votes. 

The Communists contributed 40,000 
votes directly, but are credited with 
many thousands more from the com- 
munist-influenced labor unions. Gon- 
zalez has always been a leftist, but he 
has promised moderation in proposed 
legislation, if the Chilean Congress 
finally chooses him instead of his run- 
ner-up, Cruz Coke, as President. (Con- 
gress has the final say, because Gon- 
zalez did not have a majority of all 
votes cast.) 


Pact 

SWEDEN’S BUSINESSMEN have won a 
point in the Russia-Sweden trade pact 
recently established. It bears the mark 
of a clever move by which Sweden 
avoided the penalty clause which Rus- 
sia has been regularly writing into her 
trade agreements with other countries 
for delays in the delivery of commod- 
ities. 

In the trade pact just signed the 
Swedes managed to by-pass any gov- 
ernmental guarantees of delivery. In- 
stead the Russians were told that from 
here on their arrangements must be 
made directly with the producers; the 
state merely extended credit and prom- 
ised to grant export licenses when the 
goods were ready for shipment. Even 
at that some businessmen object to the 
pact, because they fear inflation will 
result from the large increase of credits 
and the piling up of home demands. 

On the other hand, Russia is depend- 
ing upon Sweden’s fear of deflation, be- 
cause of dislocated trade everywhere 
and the loss of the German market in 
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particular. Likewise she can keep Po- 
land’s coal away from Sweden, where 
it is badly needed. 


Strikes 

Wortp impact of local strikes is sig- 
nificantly shown by just one effect of 
the U.S. shipping strike. In order to 
head off a famine threatening India in 
November, her government ordered a 
large shipment of cereals from Amer- 
ica. Because of the strike here, only 10 
per cent of the grain purchased for ship- 
ment in September could reach India 
in time. Cereals also ordered from 
Argentina and Java were delayed. 

India’s Cabinet, therefore, made an 
appeal to Russia, pleading for grain to 
be shipped across Iran and down the 
Persian Gulf. Russia suggested that a 
mission of Indians should visit Moscow 
and establish an official contact be- 
tween India and Russia. British reac- 
tion was to increase efforts to get more 
rice for India from Siam, in order that 
such a mission to Moscow might be 
blocked. Now that the shipping strike 
is ended, at least for a while and in 
part, the U.S. grain will be on its way, 
but too late for November needs. So 
there are food riots in India. 


Attitude 

Inpra’s VIOLENT attitude toward the 
British has cooled considerably, for sev- 
eral practical reasons. (1) While the 
riots taking place do not paralyze the 
operations of the new regime, they are 
serious enough for Nehru to be glad he 
can still rely upon British military con- 
trols. (2) The princely states, Hindu 
and Moslem, are far from antagonistic 
toward British policy, because British 
influence is their chief safeguard against 
undue pressure and threatening disso- 
lution by the new government. 

(3) Any leftist trend among the 
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sections of the government—by Nehrtl 
because his most valuable backin 
comes from the Hindu and Parsee i 
dustrial and business interests of 
land; by the Moslem, Jinnah, becaus 
his effective following are the Mosle1 
landowners and merchants. 


present time. The Indians want thi) 
British to go, but the responsibilities © | 
governing have made them realize dif 
ficulties of self-rule. 


Russia 


diplomatic representative in Hollanc} 
today she has nearly 300 officials on thitt 
new ambassador’s staff... . 
Russian occupation activities about {if 
per cent of the machine tools used i} 
the electrical industries of Vienna am 
lower Austria have been shipped #h 
Russia, and Austria’s efforts toward re 
covery have been paralyzed... . Rus: 
sian geologists have discovered afi 
enormous new coal-field in the Chely-f 
abinsk area, extending three miles um { 
der Lake Kamyshnaya. Engineer} 
have begun to drain the lake to reac} 
the coal quickly. . . . Russia has tol 
Marshal Tito to slow down his agita } 
tion against the Trieste settlement i} 
particular and the western world gen } 
erally, because of the unfavorable ef } 
fect upon the peace terms under con 4 
sideration with the former Germa® 
satellites now under the domination ©’ 
Russia. .. . Russia has demanded 57 pe 
cent of Hungary’s hog production ol} 
this year, as a reparation payment. Th» 
Hungarians will have left less than 1)! 
per cent of the lard and pork they use| 
annually before the war. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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“NOW IS THE TIME" 


We should be keenly attentive to the 
litical situation as the Republicans 


@ganize and control both the Senate 


d the House. A stalemate between 
le White House and Capitol Hill would 
‘a major tragedy. For the Repub- 
sans to run to ultraconservatism and 


Joash constructive social gains of the 


ew Deal would be another tragedy. 

Both parties can play with the petty 
ole of keeping their eyes on 1948 while 
atastrophe comes to the nation in the 
ext two years. What the White House 
ad Congress do will be determined 
iwgely by the force of public opinion 
1 this country. We churchmen must 
elp make that opinion intelligent and 
ourageous. 

I have written for Tae LurTueran for 
nore than 12 years but I have never 

itten a page about which I feel more 
eeply than this one. Now is the time 
or every good man to come to the aid 
£ his country. Help your government 
n this crucial hour to make good. Po- 
itical leadership rises on the top of 
sourageous and intelligent public opin- 
on as cream rises to the top of milk. 
This is an appeal to every reader, lay 
ind clerical, to do something about it. 
And here are some suggestions. 

1. Urge your pastor to speak on pub- 
ic issues and lift them above partisan 
lebate. Assure him of your support 
whether you agree with him or not. 
Determine that the membership of your 
shurch will be alert. 

2. Learn to know your Congressman 
md Senators before they come to 
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Washington to open the next session of 
Congress. Make an appointment and 
travel the miles to talk with them per- 
sonally. Ask them if they would wel- 
come your best ideas on questions, not 
your demands. Tell them you would 
welcome any inquiries they would send 
you for your study and reply. Tell them 
of your daily prayers for them. 

3. Make a point of talking seriously 
with your newspaper editor. Commend 
him when you think he is right. Even 
if your local paper carries a creditable 
editorial page, subscribe during the 
next two years for a paper like the New 
York Times and read its editorials dil- 
igently. Subscribe to such periodicals 
as Social Action and The Washington 
Report (available at 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City). Read good mag- 
azines giving full treatment of politics. 

4. See that the men, women and 
young people of your church attend 
public affairs discussions and be very 
sure that the highest Christian inter- 
pretation is given. Use the most com- 
petent officials, speakers and students 
of your community to help build an in- 
formed citizenship in your church. 

5. Ask your congregation to stop 
criticizing Harry Truman and the Con- 
gress and start praying for them every 
day. Frank Laubach is right in saying 
that a million people truly praying for 
our leaders daily might bring light. 

6. Keep closely informed about the 
United Nations through the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace of 


the Federal Council. 
—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Layman Steers the Church of Norway! 


By CARL C. RASMUSSEN 


Norway's KING is of course a layman. 

Since the Lutheran Church is there 
a state church, the king is its official 
head. But when we say that “the lay- 
man steers the Church of Norway,” we 
mean very much more than a reference 
to the king’s authority. 

In a volume on the Church of Nor- 
way we read, “The Norwegian Church 
has in the twentieth century come to 
deserve most conspicuously the name 
of ‘a layman’s church.’” There is no 
fact about the country’s religious life 
that impressed me more deeply. 

Theology, for instance, might seem 
to be a field which the doctors should 
control. But I felt that here too the 
layman’s power was clear. I was re- 
minded that I had once heard a pro- 
fessor of theology say, “It is not we 
theologians or you pastors who keep 
theology true to the Gospel. As schol- 
ars it is our business to be abreast of 
the latest that scholarship has had to 
say. History shows how the profes- 
sionals are carried on the ebb and flow 
of theological tides. It is in the hands 
of the laymen that Christian theology 
is kept true.” 

It was most natural that at the begin- 
ning of this century theology in Nor- 
way showed a trend toward “liberal- 
ism.” That happened in many places 
under the pressure of German philos- 
ophy and Germany’s critical studies of 
the Scriptures. No one in Norway de- 
nies that it happened there too; and 
that the Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity at Oslo was colored by that 
trend. Present members of that Fac- 
ulty freely say that that had been so. 

The laymen of the church, like many 
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of the clergy, arose in vigorous prote 
But they had no control over either 
personnel or the position of the offen 
ing Faculty. Control lay wholly in thf 
hands of the state. The situation seeme} 
the more desperate because this we} 
Norway’s only theological school. 

Certain clergymen called for the es 
tablishment of a church-controlled the 
ological institution. The movement gi 
under way, and the laymen rallied +}; 
the cause. Beginning in rented qua}; 
ters, the Menighedsfakultet, the Inde}, 
pendent Theological Faculty, was pre*| 
ently located almost against the wa}; 
of the University. There it has sto«}j 
through most of the past 40 years as 
champion of conservative theology. 


THE LAYMAN has recognized it as } 
school. To it he has sent the larg 
share of the church’s candidates for t? 
ministry. Even now, when many tc: 
me that the theological difference bi 
tween the two faculties has largely di 
appeared, the lay-influenced chur» 
sends three or four students to t 
Menighedsfakultet for every one th], 
it sends to the Theological Faculty 
the University. 

The laymen have often shown a pre}; 
erence for the graduates of “their ows}, 
school. A few years ago the king ay 
pointed as a new bishop a graduate © 
the University’s school of theology. ¥ 
had rendered most conspicuous serv.’ 
to the church. The majority of t!}, 
clergy of the diocese cast their vot) 
for him. But the majority of the 1’ 
votes went to another, who was a gra\ 
uate of the Independent Faculty. T } 
king has recently appointed anoth 
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2w bishop. He chose a distinguished 
‘ergyman who is both a graduate of 
1e Independent Faculty and a mem- 
er of that Faculty. He is the first of 
ae school’s graduates to be elevated 
) the bishop’s office. 

“The very number of its students 
aakes it sure that the future leader- 
hip of the church lies in the hands of 
#ais school,” said an eminent journalist 
2 me. Perhaps not all would agree. 
3ut that’s the way most laymen want it. 


DoustLess most NorwWEGIANS would 
igree that Ludwig Hope is one of the 
country’s great laymen. During the 


of the unofficial “Interim 
Church Board” by which the Church 
was guided—in the face of contrary or- 
ders from the state that was then in 
uisling’s hands. Hope, though near 
his middle seventies, was held a pris- 
oner for nearly two years. For years 
he has been president of the Norwegian 
utheran China Mission Society. For 
50 years he has been a powerful lay 
preacher. He has toured America and 
the Orient. He is the author of many 
books. He is representative of the the- 
ology of Norway’s layman. 

But it is of course not only in the- 
ology that the layman’s effectiveness is 
seen. I know no other place in Lu- 
theranism where lay preaching plays a 
part equal to its role in Norway. Synods 
in America have now and again com- 
missioned “lay readers,” with the 
elergy’s approval and benediction. But 
within the Lutheran Church of Norway 
the laymen have commissioned lay 
preachers—often not only without the 
clergy’s approval but in the face of 
bitter clerical opposition. 


BEHIND THIS LIES a long history. As 
early as the eighteenth century the 
wave of Pietism that swept over west- 
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ern Europe was felt in Norway. Meet- 
ings for prayer and lay witnessing were 
held. But the pastors offered forceful 
opposition against such unauthorized 
preaching; and in 1741 a law was passed 
forbidding the laymen to preach. 
Presently the Pietist movement grew 
rigid in its own long-faced type of for- 
malism. Insistence was laid on exter- 
nals—a glum countenance, avoidance of 
pleasures, a legalistic Sabbath, with 
punishment for absence from church. 
The dawn of the nineteenth century 
was the time for an awakening—and it 
came. One of the great lay names of 
that day was Hans Nielsen Hauge, of 
Bergen. He was a man of action—a 
farmer, business man, and industrialist. 
He carried his action into his religion. 
Feeling the deadness of formal, ir- 
relevant sermons which he heard from 
the pulpits, he raised his own voice to 
explain to the many who would hear 
what the Gospel says about sin and sal- 
vation. But there was a law against 
that—for a layman. He was imprisoned. 
But again history has shown that 
“walls do not a prison make.” Hauge’s 
influence did not die. One almost ex- 
pects to meet him himself, as one visits 
certain Christian circles. This fall a 
10-volume collection of Hauge’s writ- 
ings is being published—and under the 
editorship of the professor of System- 
atic Theology in the University Faculty. 
Certainly there is no more alert seg- 
ment of the Church of Norway than 
that which has built hundreds of 
“prayer houses,” erected with private 
funds, and neither owned nor controlled 
by the state or the state church. In 
them much of the most vital preaching 
of Norway is done—by a host of lay 
preachers. If a pastor participates—and 
some do—he does so not as a clergy- 
man but as one believer among others. 
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In THEIR ATTITUDE toward ordination, 
lay groups differ widely. Most of them 
gladly make use of men who are grad- 
uates of the theological school and reg- 
ularly ordained by a bishop of the 
church. But others, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, will have nothing to do with or- 
dination. “The Word of God must be 
free,” they say. As proof of God’s bless- 
ing they point to the evidence of vital 
Christianity in their fellowship; and to 
unsurpassed fruitfulness in mission 
work at home and abroad. The Norwe- 
gian Lutheran China Mission Society, 
for instance, sends its missionaries 
without ordination. 

Said one layman of this persuasion, 
“These prospective pastors can hardly 
wait till they get into the ‘gymnasium’ 
—(In America we should say ‘high 
school’)—before they begin to dream 
of their robes. I’d give all that I owe 
to pull all the ecclesiastical millinery 
off our ministers and cast it into the 
fire! If a man has ordination he does 
not have to have much else to get the 
privilege of proclaiming the Word of 
God. But if he speaks as a layman, his 
life has to show that he may rightly be 
entrusted with that holy work.” 

But this is not the ultimate step in 
the independence of the layman. 

“I am surprised,” I said to a church 
leader, “that in a country where Chris- 
tianity clearly means as much as it does 
in Norway, the reports on attendance 
on Holy Communion are so low.” 

One point in his reply is as follows: 

“You must remember these statis- 
tics do not include the independent 
communions in the ‘prayer houses.’ ” 

Independent communions? “Yes,” 
said a layman, “the Word of God is 
free. And the Lord’s Supper is the 
same! We stand for the free Word and 
the free altar.” 
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That means that there is a very wide 
spread practice of celebrating the 
Lord’s Supper outside of the churches 
—and under lay administration. 

I was told that in both thedieee 
faculties there is strong opposition. Bu 
these lay communions are one of ve 
most striking practices the visitor meet: 
According to church practice in Nor- 
way the diocesan bishop may author+ 
ize acceptable Christian laymen to ad- 
minister the Lord’s Supper outside o# 
the churches. But that is not the same 
as these “free” communions. 

“Ts this not a tragic disloyalty to the 
Church?”I asked. 

“By no means!” was the rejoinder o 
a champion of the practice. “We neithe: 
withdraw from the church nor stané 
against it. Our motto is, ‘In the church 
with the church; but not under th» 
church.’ To be sure, the practice ha 
troubled many an ecclesiastic. But © 
has really brought blessing and quick 
ening to the church. We do not forr 
a compelling church; for there w 
should make the organization the obi 
ject of our care. But it is our propheti 
function that must have first place. An 
that God has blessed. A large percent 
age of Norway’s pastors today are me 
who, as youths, were awakened unde 
lay ministrations.” 


Have I civen the impression that th 
is a description of most of Norway 
laymen? I do not mean to do so. Ok 
viously that great number of peop) 
who are only nominal church membe* 
are not like this. And among the mor: 
interested of Christians there are mar 
who commune only at the church’s reg’ 
ular altars. But it is certainly true th. 
the “free” preaching of laymen and ti: 
lay administration of the Eucharist «| 
form one of the most striking chara» 


teristics of the Church of Norway. | 
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hat I Find in Japan 


Report from first American Protestant to resume missionary work in postwar Japan 


A LITTLE MorRE than two months have 
assed since I came back to Japan as 
ae first missionary of the United Lu- 
aeran Church, and in fact the first 
‘rotestant with missionary status, to 
eturn to Japan after the war. I have 
esitated to send a message to our 
‘hurch through THe LuTHERAN because 
£ the difficulty of giving any adequate 
dea of present conditions in the Chris- 
jan Church in Japan. 

Before sailing from America many 
riends raised the question as to how 
the Japanese Christians would receive 
1 missionary from America. There was 
10 need for worry. At the wharf at 
Yokohama the Rev. Mr. Miura, pres- 
ident of the Japan Lutheran Church, 
was waiting with a most cordial wel- 
come. The next day Mr. Kawase, the 
new principal of our boys’ school, 
Kyushu Gakuin, who had come from 
Kumamoto, 700 miles away, assured me 
of a welcome back to Kumamoto and 
to Kyushu Gakuin. 

Within a few days conferences were 
held with Pastors Miura, Hirai and 
Honda, representing the executive 
board of the Japan Lutheran Church, 
and after that with nine Lutheran pas- 
tors in Tokyo. Ten days later, another 
conference was held with 18 of our pas- 
tors in Kyushu, south Japan, followed 
by individual conferences with the re- 
mainder of our Lutheran pastors in 
central Japan. 

In all of these contacts with our old 
pastors and evangelists and with many 
of our lay members, I was especially 
impressed by their many kindnesses, 
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the warmth of their welcomes, their 
undoubted loyalty to our church, their 
eagerness to get some word from the 
Lutheran Church in America, and their 
expressions of appreciation for what 
our American Church has done in the 
past and is still doing. It is not too 
much to say that never before, after 
any previous furlough, have I received 
such a warm, wholehearted welcome, 
accompanied by words of appreciation 
for the coming back of a missionary 
even sooner than they had expected. 


Ir IS QUITE CLEAR that our Japanese 
brethren desire the same cordial rela- 
tions that have always existed between 
the American and Japanese churches to 
be resumed just as quickly as possible. 
For this purpose they desire that our 
American Church send missionaries to 
work with them in the rebuilding of 
the Church in Japan. 
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To this end, it is the fixed purpose 
of our Board of Foreign Missions to 
send out all old missionaries who are 
willing to return to Japan, and new 
missionaries aS soon as our government 
will permit. The only reason that more 
have not yet been sent out is because 
of the impossibility of guaranteeing 
homes in which they can live. Without 
such guaranteed homes, our govern- 
ment will not grant entrance privileges 
to anyone to come to Japan at present. 


Many AT HOME are anxious to know, 
What of the future of the Christian 
Church, and especially of our Lutheran 
Church in Japan? Let us remember 
that the Church in Japan has been 
tested and purified by the fires of the 
worst war of all time. In the conflict 
some pastors have fallen away. Some 
congregations have been dispersed and 
dissolved along with the nearly 500 
churches and many Christian institu- 
tions that were destroyed by bombs 
and fire. However, the greater number 
of pastors have survived, remaining 
true to their ordination vows and are 
still carrying on, looking with much 
hope to the reconstruction of the 
Church. In many congregations all over 
the country, small though many of them 
may be, the light of the Gospel is still 
shining and the sacraments are being 
administered. One of the great impres- 
sions I have received is the hope for the 
Church of the future that is so very 
evident in the hearts of God’s people in 
Japan today; a hope that leads them 
to take as their motto for a united 
evangelistic campaign being carried on 
at the present time, “Three Millions for 
Christ in Three Years.” 


THE Unitep CxurcH of Japan, known 
as the Kyodan, has weathered the 
storms of war, and we can only believe 
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that it has been used of God. It con 
tinues to carry on as a united chur 
in the postwar world, but has had t 
face a good deal of dissatisfaction an 
some withdrawals, so that the Kyodat 
today is not the real “United Church in 
Japan” as wished for by its organizers) 
At its annual meeting in Kyoto, jus’ 
closed, a constitution was adopted th ‘ 
seems to open the way for churche; 
that so desire to carry on as independ. 
ent organizations, remaining in thi 
Kyodan as a federation and not as on# 
united church. 

On the basis of the present status o 
the United Church, the Lutheran pas> 
tors are practically unanimous (likel) 
entirely unanimous) in their opinioy 
that the Kyodan cannot be considere« 
as a church but as a federation; tha 
they desire to remain in a federation o. 
council of Christian churches, but wit? 
the right to carry on their work as = 
Lutheran church as in the past. If thi 
can be done, they will continue to re- 
main in the Kyodan. If this cannot b» 
done, there seems to be a general de. 
sire to withdraw from the Kyodan. 


SHOULD THIS BE DONE, there will be : 
number of serious problems to b» 
worked out, probably the greatest a 
which will be the re-establishing of ow 
theological seminary and securing suit 
able young men to be trained for th 
ministry. Also, in the depleted condi 
tion of Japan at the present time, th 
financial problem will be serious, as | 
will take a considerable amount to re. 
build churches and parsonages de. 
stroyed by war; repair all property— 
as no repair work has been possible fo 
six years; re-establish the theologice 
seminary and other educational worl: 
and carry on the regular evangelisti 
work of the Church. 

Our Japanese pastors do not feel thi» 
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sy have ever given up the Lutheran 
urch, although they did become a 
rt of the Kyodan under rather abnor- 
11 conditions. In all of their thinking 
ey have considered themselves Lu- 
eran, their theological training has 
en Lutheran, they stand by the Lu- 
eran conféssions, their church serv- 
»s continue to be Lutheran. 
Therefore, in all conferences they 
ade it clear that their first desire is 
reorganize the Lutheran Church, 
sing their organization, with neces- 
ry revisions, on the constitution of 
.e Japan Lutheran Church as adopted 
, the time of organization before the 


; our request that the Church in 
erica continue to pray for the 
Whurch in Japan that divine guidance 
.nay be given our Japanese brethren. 


panese Lutheran Pastors Trained in America 
The following list of pastors of the Japan 
uutheran Church educated in America is 
iven, as the individuals are known per- 
onally by many readers of the “Lutheran.” 
ev. Inoko Miura, 921 Saginomiya, 2 
Chome, Nakano Ku, Tokyo. President 
of the Japan Lutheran Church and vice- 
president of the Theological Seminary of 
the United Church. 

ev. Takeshi Fukuyama, 921 Saginomiya, 
2 Chome, Nakano Ku, Tokyo. Pastor of 
our Ebara (Tokyo) congregation and 
teaching in a government school to make 
living expenses. The Ebara church and 
parsonage were destroyed by fire during 
one of the raids. 

Rev. Hajime Inadomi, D.D., 351 Oye Machi, 
Kumamoto. Temporarily not serving as 
a pastor, but expects to take up pastoral 
work again within the next year, Be- 
cause of knowledge of English and high 
standing in Kumamoto Prefecture, has 
been of great assistance to our army of 
occupation ever since it took over Ku- 
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mamoto. Interprets for the American 
army and Military Government in many 
important cases, and is very frequently 
the go-between for the Kumamoto Pre- 
fectural and City governments in spe- 
cial dealings with our army and Military 
Government. 

Rev. Goryu Kosaka,’ Kyushu Gakuin, Ku- 
mamoto. Heads the religious work and 
teaches English in our Boys’ School. 

Rev. Sadayasu Iseri, Kyushu Gakuin, Ku- 
mamoto. Teaches Bible and English in 
our Boys’ School, Kyushu Gakuin. Rev. 
Iseri’s home and practically all personal 
property and‘ furniture destroyed by fire 
at the time Kumamoto was bombed. 
Father has been an invalid ever since. 

Rev. Kyoshi Hirai, c/o Japan Bible So- 
ciety, Ginza, 4 Chome, Kyobashi Ku, 
Tokyo. Pastor of one of our Tokyo 
churches and manager of the Japan Bible 
Society, now selling and distributing all 
Bibles throughout Japan. 

Rev. Chitose Kishi, 20 Tanaka Sekita Cho, 
Sakyo Ky, Kyoto. Pastor of our Kyoto 
Church. Mrs. Kishi works for the Amer- 
ican army in the Kyoto Recreational 
Center. Rev. Kishi was in jail several 
weeks during the war because of false 
statements made against him by a Com- 
munistic acquaintance. 

Rev. Rokuro Yamauchi, 53 Hiyoshi Machi, 
2 Chome, Kurume. Pastor of our Kurume 
congregation. 

Rev. Hirosuke Ouchi, 63 Wakamizu Machi, 
2 Chome, Chikusa Ku, Nagoya. Pastor of 
our Nagoya congregation and working 
as interpreter for a business company to 
make a living. Our two churches at 
Nagoya were destroyed by fires during 
the war, but Rev. Ouchi’s home was not 
destroyed. 

Rev. Shinichi Kawagiri, was interpreting 
for the Japanese army, was wounded and 
later died. 

Rev. Kiyoshi Watanabe, no longer a pas- 
tor and has taken up other work. 


These pastors, with the exception of the 
last two, carried on all through the war 
and are continuing most faithful in their 
work. The addresses given are their pres- 
ent addresses. Postcards and later letters 
can be sent to them direct. 

L. S. G. Miller, Missionary in Japan. 
Kumamoto Military Gov’t Team, A.P.O. 
929, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Social Missions Pastor 


A new type of ministry has been created in recent years, and is nov, 


widespread throughout America. Carl B. Caughman is typical of this grouly 


of specialists who deal 


“Most PEOPLE in here claim they’re 
innocent. I’m not. I’m guilty.” 

Fourteen men leaned forward, listen- 
ing intently to the tall man with the 
iron gray hair. Uncomfortable, make- 
shift pews were forgotten. 

“My lawyer told me to tell the judge 
that I was innocent.” Jim spoke earn- 
estly to the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, so- 
cial missions pastor of the South Caro- 


Social 
Missions 
Pastor in 
South 


Carolina 


Pastor 
Caughman 
is the 
children's 


friend 


lina Synod, who was leading the group. 
“He said for me to plead for justice. 
But I didn’t want justice. I wanted 
mercy. I knew I did wrong,” he con- 
tinued. “And I’m not goin’ to do it 
again. When I get out of here I’m goin’ 
straight.” 

He sat down. The Bible class con- 
tinued. But those words kept intruding 
into Pastor Caughman’s thoughts... 
‘I knew I did wrong. I’m goin’ 
straight.” 

After the benediction he pulled Jim 
out of line. Without thinking he spoke. 

“What are you in here for, Jim?” 

Then he checked himself. This man 


with people who get out of step with societ! 


would begin a new life in a few monthg 
Why keep talking about the old? =} 

“No,” he said, putting his hand on th) 
prisoner’s shoulder. “Don’t tell mé@f 


God has forgotten. So do I.” 


THIS visit with Jim was one of ov | ’ 
3,000 which Pastor Caughman mak } | 
every year in South Carolina. The Sta}, 
Penitentiary is one of the more th»], 
20 institutions which he serves. 

Since May 1944 he has been develo 
ing a spiritual service to the shut- |, 
and shut-out in all parts of the sta 
Even during his pioneer year he ma» 
425 trips to institutions, delivered 2! 
addresses, gave private communion | 
121 persons, and distributed over 12,0)/ |, 
pieces of literature. , 

The work grows week by week. Ser 
ice to one institution leads to service 
another. Contact with one person lee) | 
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'o contact with another. 

That happened in Jim’s case. Jim be- 
an taking a fatherly interest in young 
aen who had not become “repeaters.” 
de told them about Pastor Caughman 
nd brought them to the Saturday 
.)norning Bible class. 

Once he turned up with the name of 
. fellow in the tubercular ward. The 
ll man wanted spiritual help. 

Pastor Caughman found this man was 
actually a mere boy of 19, like a skele- 
‘on covered with jaundiced skin. Only 
the unhappy face below the shock of 

orown hair seemed alive. 

1) The clergyman read familiar passages 
of scripture. Then to symbolize the 
brotherhood between the two—pastor 
and prisoner—he knelt beside the bed 
and prayed. 

Catechetical classes were begun. 
Seven weeks later the boy was bap- 
tized. Sole attendant was a murderer 
who had become a trusty. 


A GLANCE into Pastor Caughman’s 
®@ schedule book reveals the range of his 
activities. Page after page is filled with 
appointments. 

THE LuTHERAN asked him to choose 
a week at random and to relate its 
events in detail. He took seven days 
late in September. 

The week began with an 8.30 service 
Sunday morning. It was for the men 
in the Columbia jail. Following were 
worship periods for white and colored 
women. 

Next came an 11 o’clock preaching 
| engagement 55 miles away. 
“At churches,” he said, “I usually 
1 present the scriptural foundation for 
social missions and then relate some of 
my experiences. I try to show how the 
local congregation should express its 
faith through social action.” . 

He asks if old folk in the community 
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need housing. Do cripples need re- 
habilitating? Is the church interested 
in juvenile delinquency? 

Often listeners are surprised at the 
number of needy neighbors they had 
forgotten. 

“My main job is to educate the synod 
to social missions. I cannot fulfill the 
individual Christian’s responsibilities. 
He must act out of love for his fellow- 
man.” 
At 3 p. m. he conducted a conference 
with the pastor and the local social mis- 
sions committee. Together they studied 
opportunities. Pastor Caughman went 
over the list of persons in the ecom- 
munity who needed assistance. Ways 
of aiding them were suggested. 

Discussion had to’be cut short. The 
missions pastor was due in Columbia at 
5 o’clock. He was to preach to unmar- 
ried mothers in the Door of Hope. 


LINEs IN THE schedule book for Mon- 
day, traditional day of rest for min- 
isters, were no different from those for 
any other day. They were full. 

In the morning office work had to be 
done. In the afternoon social agencies 
had to be visited. To these Pastor 
Caughman reported names of the needy 
that had been given him Sunday. Sand- 
wiched in were calls at two general hos- 
pitals. Lutherans from over the state 
often write asking that he minister to 
relatives and friends. 

Tuesday, from 10 until 2, he spent 
in the State Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
Afterward he met the chairman of the 
social missions committee of the synod’s 
Central Conference. 

Together they visited institutions. 
Plans for spiritual service were dis- 
cussed with officials. Pastors whose 
abilities fitted them for this type min- 
istry were ferreted out. ; 

Wednesday morning Pastor Caugh- 
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man packed off to Charleston. 

First duty was to consult with two 
different couples who had been ap- 
proved by child placement bureaus. 
Second duty was to investigate a Lu- 
theran couple who had applied for a 
foster child. 

Then he stopped at the Florence 
Crittenden Home for unmarried moth- 
ers. The superintendent asked for re- 
ligious literature. Arrangements were 
made for Lutheran pastors of Charles- 
ton to preach in the home. 

Annual meeting of the Lutheran So- 
cial Mission Society of Charleston 
filled the evening’s agenda. Pastor 
Caughman spoke and then conferred 
with members concerning specific ways 
of furthering work in the city. 

“Then began the trek back to Colum- 
bia,” he said. “I got to bed about 2 
A.M.” 

For Thursday morning the date book 
noted the Children’s Bureau. Here he 
discussed with the superintendent and 
a case worker the qualifications of some 
Lutheran applicants for children. 

“One of the couples already had 
clothes ready. People often become so 
enthusiastic they do this, even before 
the case worker has a chance to inves- 
tigate them.” 

Thursday afternoons are always spent 
in the Veterans’ Hospital. Usually there 
are less than 30 Lutherans here, but 
many others ask for help. 

One day as Pastor Caughman was on 
his way out a man called. 

“Preacher, come here.” 

He walked back down the corridor 
and turned into a private room. 

“When you have time I want to talk 
with you,” the veteran said. But he 
gripped the tired pastor’s arm so tightly 
that he had no choice about staying. 
The man was worried about his heart 
condition. 
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“If the Lord would just spare me 
until my children are through school,” 
he pleaded. “Pastor, is it a sin for me 
to have this ambition?” 

The minister explained that perhaps 
God had planted this desire in his 
heart. It was not wrong if it were sub- 
mitted to God’s will. 

Together they prayed for the man 's} 
life. Together they petitioned, “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” : | 

“The next time I came,” said Pastor” 
Caughman, “he had on an oxygen 
mask. I laid my hand on his and prayed. 
As soon as I had finished he thanked | 


he should die.” 

The following day the veteran’s wife)’ 
reported that her husband was uncon= 
scious. But she asked that Pastor 
Caughman go into the room. 

As soon as he began to pray the mar: 
rallied enough to listen. Quietly he 
agreed, “That’s right. That’s right.” 

He died that day. 


at the State Mental Hospital. 
For the celebration of the Lord’: 


Made by a friend, it can be folded an: 
carried from institution to institutio» 
in a canvas bag. 

“At these services I use the full Lu 
theran liturgy. Non-Lutherans seem 
particularly impressed by the confeg 
sional service.” : 

At 3 on Friday afternoon he had | 
meeting of the board of the Hard «) 
Hearing Society. Then there was ai/ 
emergency call to the Veterans’ Hos 
pital. It filled his evening. 

“Saturday morning,” he said with | 
grin, “I did a little marketing for ne 

*. | 
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4 fe. Then I went to the State Pen. 
tr Bible class and visits. In the after- 


aon I picked up loose ends and played 
bit.” 


Pastor CAUGHMAN is quick to assert 
.at social missions in the South Caro- 
jaa Synod is still in a formative 
age. 

7 “We have just been planting seed,” 
2 insists. 

) When he was given his call in 1944 he 
»sked, “What is it? What doI do?” 

’ “Here is the field,” synodical officials 
“eplied. “You look around and see 
‘rhat others are doing.” The constitu- 
».on provided for social missions, inner 
nissions, and evangelism. 

He spent June 1944 at the Philadel- 
hia Seminary attending lectures on 
e Church and Society.” On week- 
mds and during evenings he observed 
nner mission work in Pennsylvania. 
“What do you want to do?” he was 


“Since this is synod-wide work,” ite 
aid, “I would like to work in institu- 


4 He began routine visitation in the 
Veterans’ Hospital, the State Tuber- 
sulosis Hospital, and the State Peniten- 
giary. For a while he made 300 visits 
la week in these three. 

Gradually the work has expanded. 


The whole synod has become social- 
jwmissions conscious. A committee. to 


evangelism, social action, and inner 
issions has been advocated for every 


The five synodical conferences now 
have social missions committees. With 
‘Pastor Caughman, each plans service to 
ain gangs, hospitals, poor homes, and 
persons in need. Local pastors have 
been appointed to serve local groups. 
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Contact pastors for state institutions 
within conference bounds have been 
selected. 

Almost wholly responsible for the 
establishing of the work in South Caro- 
lina was a small group which had 
formed an inner mission society in Co- 
lumbia. It operated on a budget of a 
few hundred dollars a year. Most of 
its work consisted of distributing lit- 
erature. But the members had a taste 
of the work and were anxious for more. 

It took them three years to sell their 
idea to synod. Finally a constitution 
was adopted and a social missions pas- 
tor called. Chief objectors were those 
who feared that such a pastor would 
concentrate on the Columbia area 
alone. 

Support comes from a number of 
sources. The ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions contributes $1,200 annually. The 
South Carolina Synod has an item in 
its budget. The Columbia Inner Mis- 
sion Society and the synodical Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society contribute. 

Pastor Caughman was trained for 
this work with individuals by seven 
years spent as a missionary in India. 
While on furlough in 1930 he became 
seriously ill. Doctors advised him to 
give up his hope of returning overseas. 
From 1931 to 1944 he served congrega- 
tions in South Carolina. 

Appreciation for his work was ex- 
pressed recently by a group of lay 
people. 

One of them telephoned requesting 
that he go for a short ride. They 
stopped at an automobile display room 
and looked at the latest models. Pastor 
Caughman crawled behind the wheel of 
one he liked. 

“What would you say if this car were 
yours?” the friend asked. 

Before many minutes, it was his. 


ra) 


Christmas May be an Anticlimax 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


Christmas may come onsDecember 25, but most of the celebration is over b 


then. Thus Christians fail to’ benefit by serious observance of the Advent seasol 


By TuHanxscivine Day busy workmen 
have hung the brightly colored: electric 
lights along the principal streets:.of 
Bethlehem, Pa., America’s best known 
Christmas city. The mammoth: start on 
the’ south mountain has been carefully 
tested and put in order. When lighted, 
this beacon of Bethlehem will be visible 
for many miles. The residents of all 
near-by communities will plan trips to 
Bethlehem sometime in December. to 
see these myriads of colored lights 
which for a brief span give otherwise 
drab streets a brief brilliance. 

Sometime early in December, a day 
will be designated for the official il- 
lumination of the city. It will be a gala 
affair with speeches by prominent cit- 
izens followed by the singing of«the 
great Christmas hymns that all the 
world loves. And thus in this formal, 
auspicious manner the Christmas: sea- 
son will begin again for Bethlehem. 


IN LESS SPECTACULAR manner, a sim- 
ilar procedure will be followed in most 
parts of the United States and Canada. 
Around Thanksgiving Day—if not be- 
fore that—other cities will begin to dec- 
orate for Christmas. Christmas ecards 
will be displayed in every department 
store. The holiday wares, more plenti- 
ful perhaps this year, will load the store 
shelves. It is the time for better busi- 
ness! 

One store will compete with another 
in the variety of inducements offered 
to the customers. Perhaps the store’s 
Santa Claus will play his part so well 
that every child will come to shake his 
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hand and purchase a gift intriguing 
wrapped in holiday paper. Anothe} 
store will feature a chorus compose} 
of its employees, singing Christme) 
carols and hymns. All of this will} 
without a doubt, be done as a forth} 
right, forward-looking American afi} 
tempt to foster the Christmas trade. 

This policy of advertising Christme 
wares will have an enormous powé} 
of suggestion. Soon everyone will cate} 
the Christmas spirit. Every organiza 
tion—every parent-teachers’ associé: : 
tion, woman’s club, the D.A.R., U.D.Cf 
the Tall Cedars, the A.A.U.W.—will asf 
range a Christmas meeting any tin® 
from Thanksgiving Day to the eigh*f 
eenth of December. After that dat 
the time would seem to be too shor 
too near to Christmas. - 

The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scout 
the American Legion and the Veteras}* 
of Foreign Wars will follow suit. 
would not seem right otherwise. Ea 
in its own way and according to iff 
own genius will arrange an observan } 
of Christmas. 

The organizations of the church w 
plan Christmas celebrations during A» 
vent. How could it be otherwise wh» 
all the world does the same! Eve! 
missi nary society and every organiz. 
Bible class will note the approach 
the festival that marks the birth 
Christ. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE will be light 
while Silent Night is sung. Wreath! 
of holly, sprigs of mistletoe and brigh * 


-, On the other hand, any observant 
aristian walking into the church on 
2 evening of the Christmas program 
ll note that the altar and pulpit para- 
ents are violet. He will remember, 
haps, that this color is symbolic of 
le serious, earnest message of Advent, 
hen Christian men and women are re- 
inded to open their hearts and minds 
prepare to receive anew the Manger 
ing whose birthday is celebrated on 
hristmas Day. Advent is the time the 
aurch has designated to prepare us for 
ie coming of our Lord and Saviour 
2sus Christ into the world. 
Then in the fulness of its own time, 


wenty-fifth, Christmas Day arrives. No 
onger is it that day of high hope and 
reat anticipation. It has been antic- 
Ibated too long and too often during 
idvent. Somehow the heart has been 
aken out of it, the wonder and the 
lory of this high festival long dis- 
ipated. In fact, the non-liturgical 
hurches will hasten to come to an end 
ith all celebrations on the Fourth 
unday in Advent designating it as 
Shristmas Sunday. 

The liturgical churches, on the other 
hhand, will hold services on Christmas 
Jay, or perhaps on the evening before 
Christmas. How could they do other- 
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eeks of Advent? Somehow it might 
eem a difficult task to keep the feast. 
gain the Christmas Gospel will be 
read but it will fall on ears dulled a 
bit. The Christmas hymns will ring out 
ot as the old suddenly made new but 
ow sung as old friends to whom the 
welcome is sincere but just a bit weary. 
as not every secular gathering during 
the month preceding Christmas pre- 
empted their festival use? 
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rith unperturbed haste, December the 


God in his great providence will see 


. that the hearts of the little children will. 


not lack the joy of Christmas. The 
luster of their anticipation is too simple, 
and unalloyed to be tarnished by the 
greedy commercialism of this ‘world. It 
is their festival. For them Christmas 
will remain forever Christmas! 


‘ Tue CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION loses a 
great treasury of faith and devotion 
when the season of Advent fades in 
significance. This poverty creates the 
spiritual bankruptcy of Christmas, for 
the truth of the incarnation is dimmed 
thereby in the hearts and minds of the 
faithful. Christians dare never forget 


‘that the faith of the New Testament is 


grounded in the prophetic messages of 
the Old Testament. When these great, 
Messianic prophecies are no longer the 
burden of the Advent message then the 
birth of Jesus Christ is likely to seem 
quite unrelated to God’s plan of sal- 
vation. 

Poor then in the gifts of heart and 
mind is the pastor who must labor over 
an Advent sermon. The Lord has 
spoken to him and he has not heard. 
Weak is the congregation in faith and 
in spirit which does not receive God’s 
ancient promises gladly. God has 
spoken to them again through a mes- 
senger and their hearts have not been 
moved. 

The whole Christian church needs to 
discover anew its great, historic Advent, 
hymns which are finding their way, al-. 
most secretly, into practically every: 
hymn collection. Many are in the Com- 
mon Service Book, and our congrega- 
tions know it not! Poverty-stricken is 
the choirmaster and unworthy of the 
ministry of his high calling who does 
not present Advent music as his prepa- 
ration for Christmas. The masters of 
music have not neglected this portion 
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of the year and those who follow in 
their train ought not ignore it. 

It is a trite though true saying that 
Lent prepares us for Easter though 
many neglect the preparation. It is a 
true saying that Advent is indeed not 
Christmas but is the time to get ready 
for Christmas. It is a time of serious 
meditation and reflection and Christians 


ought to use it as such. The world may 
use these days of preparation as a time 
of Christmas celebration. Let not the 
Christian churches succumb to this 
temptation. To do it would not only 
destroy the measured rhythm and 
meaning of the Christian Year but 
would make of Christmas Day just an 
anti-climax! 


Thankful Box 


By ALMA H. ARNOLD 


Lirtte Marcery generally stayed with 
the neighbors while her mother went 
to the missionary meeting. She was 
there today. She was tired of playing 
outside and content to sit in the kitchen 
watching Mrs. Brown iron. 

All at once the iron slipped and be- 
fore Mrs. Brown could catch it, it fell 
to the floor making a great noise. 

Margery held her breath and her eyes 
were wide with alarm. 

Mrs. Brown picked up the iron and 
smiled at the little girl, “How lucky I 
am that didn’t hit my foot,” she said. 

Margery’s color came back and she 
exclaimed, “Now you will have to put 
a penny in your thankful box.” 

“My what?” asked Mrs. Brown. 

“Your thankful box,” repeated Mar- 
gery. “Haven’t you a little box like 
Mama has?” 

“No, dear, I guess I haven’t,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Brown. “Tell me about 
your mother’s box.” 

“Oh, it belongs to all of us,” said 
Margery, happy to tell her neighbor 
about it. 

“You see Mama got it at the mission- 
ary meeting one day. It is small and 
has a pretty cross on it. Every time we 
are thankful for something we put a 
penny in it. 
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“You REMEMBER the other day when 
I went to the store for you,” the little 
voice went on. “You gave me a penny 
for candy?” 

“Yes, dear, was the candy good?” 

“T didn’t spend it. I brought it home: 
and put it away. Mother called me tc: 
bring in Robert, and I looked and callec! 
but could not see him anywhere. I rar) 
to the corner and saw him in the nex) 
block. When he saw me coming he 
started to run across the street and jus” 
then a big auto came whizzing by. |) 
was so frightened. I thought maybe he 
might be hit. But he wasn’t and wher 
we got home I took that penny you 
gave me and put it in the thankful box.” 

“You surely are a dear little gir) 
Margery,” said Mrs. Brown with tear» 
in her eyes. “I would like to hear mor: 
about that wonderful box. Does it eve 
get full?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Margery hap 
pily. “When it gets full Papa takes ov | 
all the pennies and puts in a dollar. It} 
fun counting all those pennies and ex | 
changing them. And oh, Mrs. Browr 
just think how many thankfuls ther 
are, one hundred for every dollar. Isn | 
that e Jot? And then we begin all ove) | 
again.” 

“And what does your mother do “i 
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2 box later on?” asked Mrs. Brown. 
“Once a year she takes it to the meet- 
z and it gets opened and all that 
oney gets used for the missionaries. 
ama tells me about the boys and girls 
‘ross the ocean who are made happy 


7 my thankful pennies.” 


SHE WAS SILENT, watching Mrs. 
rown’s iron as it swiftly went forth 
Jad back making rough places smooth. 
fter a short time she burst out in 
Jiildish glee. 

_ “I remember once a man came to our 
oor selling some rose bushes and 
ama picked out two. When she 
ranted to pay him she found out there 
vas no money at all in the house and 
he felt bad about it. She told the man 
he guessed she could not buy them 
fter all and looked so disappointed. 
jo I whispered, ‘Mama, there is the 
nkful box’ and she ran for it and 
ook the money out. When Papa came 
iome that night she put the money back 
ind some extra, for interest, she said. 


President Harry S. Truman, in a proc- 
lamation setting Thursday, Nov. 28, as 
Thanksgiving Day, urged the people of the 
United States to “observe that day by of- 
fering thanks to God for the bounties 
vouchsafed us.” 

Text of the proclamation follows: 

“At this season when the year is drawing 
to a close, traditions suggest and our 
hearts require that we render humble de- 
votion to Almighty God for the mercies 
bestowed upon us by His goodness. 

‘Devoutly grateful to divine Providence 
for the richness of our endowment and the 
many blessings received, may we con- 
tinue to give a good account of our stew- 
ardship by utilizing our resources in the 
service of mankind. 
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So we call them our thankful roses. 

“Oh, yes,” little Margery rattled on. 
“I put five cents in one day for you, 
Mrs. Brown.” 

“For me, child?” she asked in sur- 
prise. “How did that come?” 

“Don’t you remember when you came 
over crying saying your mother was 
sick and you didn’t think she would 
live? Well, afterwards when she got 
well, I felt so happy for you that I put 
five cents in for I know I wouldn’t want 
my Mama to die and I know you did 
not want yours to, either. 

“Oh!” she cried, looking out of the 
window. “There comes my Mama,” and 
jumping up she started for the door. 
But Mrs. Brown caught her and draw- 
ing her into her arms kissed the little 
face as she put a quarter into her hand 
and said, “Little honey, dear, put this 
in your thankful box for me. I am so 
thankful that I have a little neighbor 
girl and tell your Mama that the next 
time she goes to the missionary meeting 
to bring a thankful box for me.” 


TRUMAN ASKS “HUMBLE DEVOTION" 


“May we have the vision and courage 
to accept and discharge honorably the re- 
sponsibilities inherent in our strength by 
consecrating ourselves to the attainment of 
a better world. 

“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States of America, 
in consonance with the joint resolution of 
Congress approved December 26, 1941, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, Nov. 28, 1946, 
as a day of national Thanksgiving; and I 
call upon the people of this nation to ob- 
serve that day by offering thanks to God 
for the bounties vouchsafed us and by re- 
dedicating ourselves to the preservation of 
‘the blessings of liberty’ envisaged by our 
forefathers in the preamble to our Con- 
stitution.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


The Garden 

A STUDY IN. THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 

Read Luke 22:35-64 before reading this. 


TROUBLES LAY AHEAD. To prepare His 
followers for them Jesus recalled ear- 
lier words, spoken to the 70 (10:4), 
when they could go without concern 
about food or lodging. In peaceful se- 
curity they could then depend upon 
generous hospitality everywhere. Now 
conditions had altered. Their mission 
now resembled a raid into enemy ter- 
ritory. Hatred and opposition faced 
them, for their Master was now classed 
among criminals. So this earlier word 
no longer applied—a caution that His 
words dare not be torn from their con- 
text and applied as unchanging laws, 
regardless of changed circumstances. 

Now it would be a question of sur- 
vival. They would need a sword even 
more than the most essential clothes 
(the “garment” in verse 36 served as 
a coat by day and a blanket at night). 
The prophecy of Isaiah 53 (verse 12) 
becomes meaningful as God’s purpose 
reaches its climax. But Jesus’ reference 
to it here is intended as a reminder 
that the disciples should expect the 
same treatment given their Lord. 

Again the disciples fail to under- 
stand. Forgetting that “one cannot fight 
the devil with iron” (Luther) they 
think to fulfill Jesus’ word by securing 
two swords! A poor defense, surely, 
against Rome’s legions. “Enough”—the 
subject is dismissed curtly when He 
senses their uncomprehending literal- 
ness. 


THE STORM CLOUDS hang very low and 
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dark. Jesus, followed by the fai 
eleven, goes back to the Mount o 
Olives (Matthew and Mark specify 
“Gethsemane”—“oil press’—and Jo 
says “garden”). Luke’s account is brie’ 
and more general than the others’. An 
like the others it can only hint at tha 
“unimagined woe mortal man can neve 
know” which Jesus endured. Mystery 
overhangs this hour of darkness. 

We see His concern for His own and 
His warning that through prayer Pe 
guard themselves against temptation. 
We see them, exhausted by the nervous” 
tension of these hours, fall asleep. And 
we see Him, alone with God. Perhaps 
standing at first, in the usual position. 
of prayer, but then kneeling and finally 
prostrating Himself (Matt. 26:39) as 
intense emotion grips Him. | 

He prays that “this cup” (a common; 
Hebrew expression for a great experi- 
ence of life) might be spared Him. Yet 
the principle of His whole life is pre= 
served—“not my will, but thine.” Lu- 
ther wisely reminds us that “our hard! 
impure flesh” can hardly understanc’ 
this shrinking. Surely He did not fear 
death, nor even the bitterness of re-- 
jection and betrayal, for He has enablec} 
many of His own to triumph over these 
things. His agony was unique, for i : 
was the agony of the Holy One whe 
“became sin for us.” 

Later copyists left out verses 43-44 | 
probably because they seemed to sub» 
tract from our Lord’s full deity. Her» 
“the wrestling intensity” of the Garde» 
reaches its height. There is the 
strange phenomenon—sweat like gree 
drops of blood. Yet there is no de 
parture, however slight, from the Fath 
er’s will. His is the victory. 


VotunTarity He stays where Jude 
will be able to find Him (21:37) the 
the Father’s purpose, and His, shou! 
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> carried out. There Judas finds Him 
1d identifies Him for the Temple 
aard with a kiss upon the cheek. The 
‘eeting of friends becoming a sign of 
strayal. The mystery of Judas, like 
1e mystery of sin itself, has never been 
ithomed. Yet the most clever and 
mmpathetic attempts to “explain” him 
un never cleanse the evil of that be- 
ayal—and that kiss. 

“Is it with a kiss then that you be- 
‘ay the Son of Man?” That shocking 
sign,’ the unique glory of the Lord 
ho is betrayed—will not a reminder 
* these things shock Judas into re- 
entance? They have no effect. 


SUDDENLY THE DISCIPLES awake from 
eir stupor. Perhaps it was at this 
oment that the grandeur of Christ’s 
2rsonality gave temporary pause to 
is enemies (John 18:6). They recalled 
is strange words (verse 36) and soon 
eter’s unskilled blow had cut off the 
ur of a slave. (The fact that the bear- 
g of weapons was forbidden at the 
ast supports the idea that this did not 
scur on the Day of the Passover.) The 
isciples had yet to learn that His cause 
as best served by dying, not killing. 
“Suffer ye thus far’—the meaning 
ust have been made clear by gesture 
" expression. Lacking these we can 
aly guess (a) that they are directed 
} the soldiers and mean “Excuse this 
*t of resistance; there will be no 
ore”; (b) that, directed also to them, 
ley mean “Allow Me liberty to do this 
1e thing” or (c) that they were spoken 
) the disciples and say “Let them ar- 
st me; don’t resist.” Then came His 
nal miracle as He repaired damage 
one by the foolish zeal of His disciples 
id restored the severed ear. He might 
ave said, “Only an ear, or only a 
ave” except that to Him there were 
2ither little things nor little people. 
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The plotting priests had been linger- 
ing in the background until now. Were 
they afraid of a miracle? Or did they 
fear that their men would fail them 
again (John 7:45)? Their plots had 
succeeded. But did some doubt frighten 
them as He stood- calm and unshaken, 
certain that He was not in their hands, 
but in God’s? 

Why this fear in public and this cour- 
age in darkness? Why these clubs, as 
though He were a bandit like Barab- 
bas? Jesus saw the night as a fitting 
symbol of their spiritual darkness. 
Satan’s hosts were drawn up for a final, 
desperate struggle against God’s plans. 


LuKE’s RECORD of the trials is brief 
and must be supplemented by the 
others. There were three religious 
“trials” at which the accusation was 
“Blasphemy!” The first was private and 
consisted of questioning before Annas 
(John 18:12-23), who had been deposed 
by the Romans from his office of high 
priest but who still exerted great in- 
fluence over the people and over his 
son-in-law Caiaphas. The second in- 
vestigation was held in the palace of 
Caiaphas before a small inner circle of 
leading men. Here witnesses testified 
and the priests cried that He was “a 
man of death” (Matt 26:59-68, etc.). 

The formal trial was held the next 
morning at dawn before the entire 
Sanhedrin (verse 66, Matt. 27:1) where 
the informal judgment of the preceding 
illegal sessions was ratified. Naturally, 
since the personnel and the charge were 
essentially the same, there is a good 
deal of overlapping. 

Peter had gone with John, who was 
known in Caiaphas’ palace, to see what 
might happen. Alone among enemies, 
he huddled close to a charcoal fire that 
burned in a brazier in the courtyard. 
Soon after midnight, early in April, 
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such a fire would be welcome at Jeru- 
salem’s 2000-feet elevation. But Peter 
could not stay comfortable for long. 

For a single girl frightened this 
disciple! “This man,” as she points, 
“was with Him, as we know John was.” 
Hastily Peter must have moved into the 
shadow as he denied the charge. Panic 
increased when another (a relative of 
the wounded slave—John 18:26) re- 
peated the accusation. Peter’s denial 
might have been accepted had his hear- 
ers not caught his provincial accent 
(Matt. 26:73). Luke does not mention 
the cursing and swearing that accom- 
panied the denials. It was enough that 
Peter who had been told to deny him- 
self (9:20-23) should have denied his 
Lord instead. 

All four accounts relate three denials, 
but they cannot easily be co-ordinated 
in details, unless we assume that sev- 
eral persons may have joined in a single 
accusation. 


THE crowING of the cock recalled 
the warning Peter had proudly pushed 
aside. He might have been crushed had 
he not seen, just then, the look of un- 


ne 
MERCY 


THE DAY was oppressively hot. 

An ax and a saw slung over his shoul- 
ders, the woodsman trudged across the 
clearing under the merciless sun. When he 
reached the shade of a majestic maple tree, 
he dropped his tools and sighed in relief 
as he wiped the perspiration from his face. 


AFTER A BRIEF REST he began to ply the ax 
at the base of the tree. A breeze softly 
caressed the leaves of the maple, and the 
shade of the tree mercifully protected the 
laborer from the sun. 
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derstanding and forgiveness in Jesus’ 
face. Jesus never gave him up, but we | 
should not forget that the look would 


Peter into the danse “wailing 
aloud” at his sin. And it was that same | 


giving grace at Jesus’ feet. 

Luke would rather not report the 
sadistic cruelty of the servants of the 
high priest and of the soldiers of they 
Temple guard. They ridiculed and beat 
Him. In horrible mockery they blind— 
folded Him and then demanded that 
He prove His claims by naming the one 
who struck Him. Like Simon the Phar= 
isee (7:36-39) they were so busy look- 
ing for the wrong “signs” that they 
could not recognize His real glory. “He 
is despised and rejected of men; a mary. 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief: 
and we hid as it were our faces from 
Him; He was despised, and we esteeme 
Him not... . He was wounded for ous 
transgressions. He was bruised for out 
iniquities: the chastisement of ou 
peace was upon Him; and with Hi 
stripes we are healed” (Isaiah 53:3, 5), 


Did this workman know the Turkis 
proverb about the tree that is being ce] 
down? { 

“A tree does not withhold its protectix! 
shade even from the woodsman who is our 
ting it down.” 

How like the mercy of God is such | 
tree! God is our shade of mercy who pr«. 
tects us in cool, green pastures. Even wh» 
men are bent upon destroying Him, t! 
Crucified pleads, “Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” 

JosEPH B. Mou 


The bather| 


Bresme me, Marx bowed in reverent 
‘Bilence for the benediction and the mo- 
aent of silent prayer which followed. 
the organ pealed forth a triumphant 
ude and we raised our heads, Mark 
danced at his watch. “Nice going. One 
our and half-a-minuie. Now watch 
“@ne do some broken field running down 


“Mark! Behave yourself aad sound 
ike the nice person you are.” 
“Sorry, mum!” His grin was any- 
ing but penitent. “Dinner at 2.30?” 
“As near that as you can make it 
: peek mies the end of the eee to 
“Don’t worry.” He was off, and 
hough he didn’t actually straight-arm 
erme, he did make remarkably swift 


iid it?” smiled Mr. Back beside me. 
“The young wreich! He was so afraid 
‘his father would preach too long and 
e'd miss the kick-off.” 
“But he was here. So were a loi of 
his friends, and Ill bet that was partly 
Mark’s influence. Thai's a mighty fine 
y you have. You can’t blame him 
or wanting some fun on the side.” 
“She doesn’t, silly,” laughed his wife 
gsing him with a reproachful elbow. 

: She's just making noises like a proud 
arent. If she said what she really 
inks of him, she’d be bragging in a 
:}manmner unbecoming to a minister’s 
4 wife.” 

Berore I coutp protest, her husband 
Tetorted, “So long as she has you to 


interpret for her, shell make out well.” 
We chatted for another minuie or 
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Dangerous Pastime 


two, but it must have been obvious that 
my aiteniion was straying, for Mrs. 
Bach said, “Yes, you're quite right, that 
is Miss Ethel in the Hefflinger pew. 
She’s having quite a reception.” 

“T didn’t know she was coming home. 
But then [d be preity busy if I kepi 
tabs on all the members of the congre- 
gation, wouldn’t I?” 

“You would. Your predecessor was. 
—Now, don’t frown at me, Stan. You 
know Mrs. Frizzel was a sort of com- 
bination associated press and Hays 
office.” 

“Pay no aitention io her, Mrs. Lath- 
rop. In spite of your husband’s fine 
sermon, she seems to be definitely not 
in a state of grace.” 

“Just to show my disapproval, I shall 
leave her and go speak to Miss Ethel.” 

However, I didn’t speak to Miss Ethel 
just then, for a childish voice called, 
“Mrs. Lathrop! Oh, Mrs. Lathrop!” 
Turning, I bumped into Jim Norman 
with young Jimmy by the hand. 

“Jimmy Norman!” I exclaimed. 
“What a great big boy to come to 
church with daddy and keep so quiet 
I never even knew you were here.” 

“We said we could fool her, didn’t 
we, Daddy?” 

“How's mother? And Sweety-pie?” 

“Sweety-pie’s fine. But mother’s so 
tired all the time she might as well be 
dead. But daddy and I don’t think it 
will really kill her, do we, Daddy?” 

-“Whoa, Jimmy. Beiter let me do a 
little of the talking,” Jim interrupied. 
“Dotty is really very well, except that, 
as Jimmy says, she is tired. But mov- 
ing is a tiring business and we're go- 
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img to help her get rested by doing 
everything we can to help her. Isn't 
that the way it is, son?” 

“Yes, and we're going to work twice 
as hard this afternoon to make up for 
coming to church when she didn’t want 
us to.” 


Jia LOOKED uncomfortable. “It wasn’t 
exactly that she didn’t want us to 
come,” he began. 

I laughed ai his discomfiture. “Never 
try to explain what children say. Peo- 
ple will either put the best interpreia- 
tion on it or the worst. Nothing you 
can say will have any influence.” 

“Then I don’t need to worry, for I 
can count on you to be charitable. Per- 
haps I should say we can count on you, 
period.” He flushed rose-red and I 
could tell he meani it. Ii he found it 
easier to turn a pretty phrase Dorothy 
might resort to fewer spells of weeping 
to gain attention. 

“Nonsense!” I spoke a bit brusquely, 
not only to relieve his embarrassment 
but to check my own rambling thoughis. 
“TI like that pretty wife of yours and 
your whole family, but [ve never done 
anything more than any older woman 
would do for a young mother who has 
her hands full” 

Just then Joan appeared, having 
doffed her choir vestments. Both girls 
made a great fuss over Jimmy. Then 
Linda asked, “Have you seen my 
mother and my father? They were 
here, but I don’t see them now.” 

“Tm sorry I didn’t see them.” And 
I was. Ever since the visit 'd had from 
her mother last week I had been think- 
ing of their family tragedy. Articles on 
alcoholism mean so little until you 
know someone who has to cope with it. 
Of course, in his ministry Jerry has 
often had to deal with what we loftily 
called “drunks.” Sometimes I was im- 


patient with his kindness to people wi 
were selfish enough to let drink mast 
them. Now I know thai his “instin 
tive” Christian reaction was probab 
the right one. He acted as he did, n 
so much because he understood it 
inner conflict as because it was the na 
ural thing for him to do. 


By THE move I had spoken to Mi 
Ethel the church was beginning © 
empiy. I walked to the door with i 
two sisters. 

“Have you heard about Ethel’s ne 
position?” Miss Blanche asked. 

“Tm going to help Miss Heard wi 
her accessory shop a few afternoons 
week. This week I am going io re 
from my trip—it was rather tiring yc 
know. But beginning on Monday F. 
going to have a regular job.” 

“J think she'll enjoy the work 
added her sister. “She’s thoughtful ar 
knows what people want.” 

Miss Ethel was positively glowing : 
they started down the steps. 

Jerry was nearly ready to leave, so 
waited to walk home with him. “Didn 
Miss Ethel look wonderful?” I e 
thused. “If we don’t accomplish any 
thing else in Eastwick, it will have bee 
worth it just to see the change in tho: 
two.” 

“We2" Jerry gibed. “Miss Eth 
spends a couple of months in the hanc 
of a trained psychiatric staff and yo 
say we did it? One of the great dar 
gers of the modern day is the amatet 
psychiatrist. He’s worse than an ama 
teur detective any day. We'd bette 
not forget it.” 

I thought of the last half-hour an 
the urge I'd had to help the Clines an 
the Normans. .For perhaps the hun 
dredth time since I married Jerr 
Lathrop, I wondered whether he reall 
does read my mind. 


The Luthere 


Personal Problem Clinic 


hildren’s Words 


My baby girl is now a year old, but she 
oesn’t speak a word yet, though she 
takes a number of responses to things 
rid to her. At what age do children say 
1eir first words? When do they use sen- 
ences? How fast do they learn to use 
1ore words and sentences? 


Probably no two children develop in 
just the same way. Normal babies learn 
to talk earlier than those mentally 
handicapped. Parents’ statements as to 
when a child spoke the first word are 
frequently to be taken with caution, for 
bits of baby jargon are sometimes in- 
terpreted as words. A sound resembling 
a word may be heard fairly early, but 
may not be observed again for months. 

Gesell gives the following figures on 
babies’ words, along with median ages: 
two words at 12 months; four words at 
15 months; five or more words at 18 
months; and two words joined in speech 
at 21 months. 

Madorah E. Smith gives these figures 
for the longer term: one year—two or 
three words; a year and a half—2z 
words; two years—272 words; three 
years—896 words; four years—1540 
words; five words—2072; six years— 
2562 words; 18 years—15,000 words. 


laying Alone 


My six-year-old son loves play, but he 
n’t satisfied to play alone. He always 
rants the attention of one of us. I think 
e should be willing to play alone at least 
ome of the time. 


The desire for an adult to play with 
him or to direct his play is natural for 
any child who has had too much direc- 
tion and attention. He has not learned 
to go it alone. He doesn’t feel equal to 
the situation. Being conditioned to 
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adult direction, he wants it to’ continue. 

He is able to learn other play habits, 
but he will at first need skillful help 
from his parents. Let his mother (or 
father) tell him that she’ll play with 
him for a certain length of time and 
then he is to play alone for a certain 
period. The periods of playing alone, 
short at first, may gradually be length- 
ened until he has gained sufficient in- 
dependence and confidence to play 
without help. 

The boy should receive praise for his 
success; it will spur further adventure. 
He will need help, at least in the early 
stages, in planning play for an hour 
or more, and he should be provided 
with toys which he can manipulate, 
such as building blocks, erector sets, 
and tinker-toys. 


Refinement 


A few nights ago we had a book-review 
group at our house. After the discussion 
of the book, we got into a kind of sympo- 
sium on the question, “What is refine- 
ment?” No two seemed to agree. 


It’s no wonder there was disagree- 
ment, for refinement has many ele- 
ments. Probably no one on earth is 
completely refined. 

Some important factors are clean- 
liness; delicacy of expression, especially 
in regard to personal relations; appre- 
ciation of persons and the better things 
in general; and ease in behaving in an 
accepted manner among people. An- 
other big feature is diversion of atten- 
tion from bodily functions and putting 
the physical machinery completely in 
the background, by ruling out odors, 
and sounds connected with breathing, 
eating, drinking and other functions. 
Progress may be made if one gives 
enough attention to his own comport- 
ment among people. 
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BOOKS 


Get Acquainted with the New Testament 


The New Testament: Its Making and Meaning. By Albert E. Barnett. Abingdon-Cokesbur 
304 pages. $2.50. 

The Christian world greatly needs books which do more than tell us about th 
Bible, books which drive us to the Bible itself. An answer to this demand can be foun 
in the volume here reviewed. In fact, without an open Bible one is helpless to under 
stand the close reasoning of the author. Approach this book, then, with a willingne: 


to work, but above all to work with that which we have learned to treasure more tha 


our very lives. 

Normally the title of this book would 
be: An Introduction to the New Testament. 
The careful documentation of the sources 
filling the footnotes of every page supports 
the positions taken by the writer, as well 
as opening new insights into the New Tes- 
tament and early Christian literature. The 
letters of Paul, the gospels, and the re- 
maining literature in the New Testament 
are treated from the viewpoint of his- 
torical study. In these days of shortages 
the author is to be thanked for putting 
at one’s disposal the work of modern 
scholarship taken from materials now out 
of print. Large portions of each chapter 
consider the contents of the New Testa- 
ment message presented by each book. The 


Philosophy of Life 


The Christian Future, or The Modern Min 
Outrun. By Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy.  Scrik 
ner's. 248 pages. $2.50. 

This is an attempt to build a Christia 
philosophy of life that is adequate for ou 
complex and fast-moving era. The autho 
combines scientific scholarship with a pas 
sionate interest in world affairs and a pro 
found Christian faith. He has the grac 
not to be cynical even though his keenl 
analytical mind sees all the follies an 
weaknesses of our age. Consequently th 
book makes a challenging, constructiv 
contribution. 

It is a “must” book for every ministe 


close of each chapter is devoted to a study ‘who seeks to make the Gospel messag 


of the message, so that the climax comes 
on the note of the “good news” itself as 
holy men of God declared it. 

One may be tempted to criticize the 
ponderous manner in which each chapter 
opens, discussing the relevance of the in- 
dividual books in the minds of the authors 
of early Christian literature. Do not be 
frightened by the concentration demanded. 
One is rewarded in an abundant measure. 
Careful study of the footnotes will not al- 
ways reveal agreement with the author’s 
interpretations. Nevertheless one is guar- 
anteed thought-provoking information. 

If you wish seriously to think about the 
Bible, with the Bible as your guide, and 
if you are a person who wishes to invest 
in that which will endure, buy this book. 

Otro REIMHERR 
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understandable to our times. Here he wi 
find many hints for comprehending th 
needs, the mind, the longings and the de 
sires of modern industrial folk. He wil 
find greater depth for his own thinkim 
as he shares the author’s wrestling wit 
the problems of present-day life am 
thought. In fact, this book should be ree 
by every leader in whatever field—re 
ligion, politics, economics, education, @ 
business. It goes to the heart of our prok» 
lems. 

Those interested in establishing peac 
will find the book valuable. It seeks t 
reconcile the gap between “peacetim 
thinking and wartime activity,” and is ne 
led astray by the unreality and wishfi 
thinking of much of our peace efforts ary 
propaganda. ALBERT W. SHUMAKER — 


The Luthera! 


is is Settled 


Now that Johann Roth has been dis- 
alified for the post of first Lutheran 
ssionary to the Indians by virtue of the 
+ that he was a Moravian, would it be 
» much to ask John Christopher Hart- 
ck to step aside? 
nn 1643, seventy-one years before Hart- 
ck was born, John Campanius came to 
iaicum Island with Governor Printz. His 
issionary activities among the Delaware 
dians culminated in his translation of 
ither’s Small Catechism into their lan- 
wage in 1646. The lack of a press pre- 
mted the printing of this work until 
6, but the translation itself antedated 
e famous Indian Bible of John Eliot by 
years, and Eliot’s Catechism, the first 
»0k published in the Indian language, by 
‘ven years. 
Campanius’ work among the Delawares 
described in the Description of the 
rovince of New Sweden, by Thomas 
ampanius Holm, translated from the 
wedish by Peter S. Duponceau, and pub- 
shed at Philadelphia in 1834. 
Epwarp T. Horn, II 


This missionary-to-the-Indians question 
as been simmering in the letters page for 
uite a while. Johann Roth was proposed 
; the first Lutheran in this work, but 
as revealed to have been a Moravian. 
lartwick was also nominated as the 
irliest. Of course the first was really 
ampanius, as stated above. He was not 
nly the first Lutheran but the first Prot- 
stant to preach to the American Indians. 
ohn Eliot began his missionary work in 
‘ew England in 1646. 


jon’t Change the Name 


IR: 
The Cleveland convention debated a 
scommendation to change the name of 
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LETTERS to the editor 


the Board of Foreign Missions. Missions 
implies sending out or sending away 
with a message to deliver or a task to be 
done. When a government representative 
is sent to some foreign country to under- 
take a special task, he is said to be on a 
mission of his government. When the 
Christian Church speaks of missions, the 
word has the definite meaning of being 
sent somewhere to carry out the great 
commission of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
make disciples everywhere. Those sent out 
for this purpose are called missionaries. 

The plural form “missions” is used be- 
cause the effort extends in so many di- 
rections to so many places and to so many 
countries and peoples, that the use of the 
singular form does not suffice. 

We use this term “Foreign Missions” 
when the work of missions is done in for- 
eign lands, specifically among peoples to 
whom the gospel of Jesus Christ has not 
yet been preached or not yet adequately 
preached. There are such people even in 
our own land; but when they are to be 
reached in our own country we change 
the word Foreign to the word Home, So- 
cial, or Inner. Thereby we designate not 
a different kind of work but a different 
area of missionary activity. 

The use of the designation “Foreign Mis- 
sions” is so well established and so readily 
understood that to change it would be most 
unfortunate and harmful to the great 
cause of making disciples in foreign coun- 
tries. To argue that nothing and no one 
is foreign to the gospel, is beside the point. 
The term “Foreign” is purely and simply 
a geographical designation. International 
Missions is an utterly inadequate appella- 
tion. World Missions and Overseas Mis- 
sions are too inclusive, inasmuch as they 
include Home and Social Missions as well 
as Foreign Missions. Therefore it will be 
wise and well to hold fast to the name’ 
“Board of Foreign Missions.” 

GerorceE DrAcH 
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Acrosds the Desk 


Concerning the power of the press, 
we happened upon an unusual illus- 
tration in reading about the founding 
and naming of the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio. As would be most readily sus- 
pected, this metropolis of the Buckeye 
state takes its name from the man who 
located the early settlement in the area 
withheld from the Federal government 
and hence known as the Western Re- 
serve. His name was Cleaveland. But 
when a printer found that word too 
long for the width of his column, he 
adjusted the situation by omitting the 
letter A from the first syllable. There- 
after the town’s name was Cleveland. 

Adjustments for a similar purpose, 
or to provide synonyms, account to a 
considerable degree for the use of in- 
itials instead of full spelling in naming 
agencies, organizations and individuals 
in newspaper headlines. The reduction 
of the name of the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt to FDR is a 
notable illustration of this space-saving 
device. Another with which readers of 
Tue LuTHERAN are familiar is the sub- 
stitution of ULCA, or even ULC, for 
the corporate name of the organization 
of the Lutheran Church in the United 
States and Canada to which we belong. 
Also customary are SS for Sunday 
school, LL for Luther League and WMS 
for Women’s Missionary Society. 

Now presenting itself for welcome 
among the three-letter designations is 
LLM as the official abbreviation for 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. This 
quite officially recognized agency of the 
ULCA was very much among the im- 
portant associations heard from at the 
recent Cleveland convention. In fact, 
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they rather outdid their parent orga 
ization. They put on a banquet at whi 
the number of guests, the eloquen 
of the speakers, and the consciousne 
of fellowship were “tops.” 

We “oldsters” in the ULCA are o 
serving with sincere and generous a 
proval the manner in which the LL 
has accepted the challenges of trans! 
to the second generation of its met 
bership. It is truly second generati 
in its constituents. Of those w 
brought it into the ULCA at the merg 
convention in 1918 and promptly v 
unteered its services under the leade 
ship of the late Jesse Clark of Ashlar 
Ohio, only two men remain. But all t 
vacancies due to any cause have be 
filled, as the energetic C. C. Stought 
has presented the stewardship opp¢ 
tunities of this present generation a 
regime. The roll of members grew frv 
88 to 277 in eleven months and cc 
tinues to lengthen. 

Personality, Perseverance and Pr 
are at work, and stewardship will 
hard to dodge beginning with today 


Resourceful in crises 

When the people of the United Sta 
and Canada consult their almanacs & 
other sources of information about | 
fruits of their labor during the y* 
1946, they will again find reason 
thankfulness. The harvests have be 
bountiful. In response to reports 
the needs of stricken populations, No» 
American farmers have again gathe 
record crops from record averages * 
acre. Anxieties relative to droug! 
storms and insect visitations which 
reduce—and at times have reduces 
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he results of agricultural work, were 
10t realized and the hungry of the 
yvorld have again escaped the threats 
of starvation and terrorizing epidemics. 
There is a widespread and not ir- 
§-elevant opinion that a particular man- 
festation of divine providence had 
again occurred, so that prayers of the 
mnocent victims of human _ sinning 
sould be, and were, answered. Ac- 
zeptance of such an explanation of the 
sremendous harvests of the war and 
oostwar years is not universal, nor is 
it the only interpretation of God’s re- 
ard for the needs of His creatures. 
An adequate answer to the petitions 
fof God’s stricken dependents can be 
ound in the combination of Nature’s 
vast latent resources and man’s ability 
to command the fertility of fields and 
forests by man’s ingenuity. Our Creator 
has bestowed on the being made in His 
image dominion over all that He has 
caused to exist. By labor, intelligence 
‘and distribution, the times of crisis have 
iseen the increased requirements of 
mankind met by increased production. 
‘Research and invention have entered 
into partnership when knowledge of 
the need of larger production has been 
| broadcast. The challenges of disasters 
have been met by increased drafts on 
Nature’s storehouse. In the omniscience 
{of God there are no surprises. In the 
sphere of His omnipotence there is no 
surrender to negative influences. 


Another Advent for proclamations 

Dec. 1 is Sunday, the beginning of 
another year’s Advent Season and the 
date at which the churches will again 
issue the proclamation they are author- 
ized and empowered to publish “unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” This 
message reads, “The kingdom of God 
is at hand.” This Advent proclamation 
has some features that give it pre- 
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eminent rank and unrivaled priority in 
the minds of all thinking persons. 

First of all, one takes note of its 
author. It is the kingdom of God, and 
not the product of any power or com- 
bination of powers which is of earthly 
origin. It is spiritual in its attributes, 
physically invisible in its essentials, but 
demonstrable of its reality to those who 
are its citizens. Men cannot say of it, 
“Lo here, or Lo there.” Yet it is in the 
midst of us and in so far as individuals 
are concerned it is within us. 

Its authority is divine and its char- 
acteristics superhuman. Its processes 
have similarities to those which appear 
in temporal relationships but which in 
the kingdom of God are in accord with 
what is spiritual and eternal. They who 
are of this kingdom are “born again,” 
regenerated. In daily life they par- 
take of the gifts which divine grace 
has provided by the Holy Spirit’s min- 
istrations. When an allotted period of 
“life on earth” has passed, the dwelling - 
in the flesh ceases. The spirit passes 
from the flesh into the habitations pre- 
pared for it and all the souls of the 
righteous. These are heavenly abiding 
places. There, in the company of the 
blessed, those who are regenerated and 
sanctified dwell forever. 

It is not easily conceivable that the 
call to become a citizen of the eternal 
Kingdom should go unheeded or unac- 
cepted by mortals who are struggling 
in an earthly environment and fearful 
of the penalties of sin and eternal sep- 
aration from God. Once more those 
privileged to bear witness to the King- 
dom’s being in our midst are called 
upon to publish the gladdest tidings 
ever formulated for proclamation. 
Surely the coming Advent season’s mes- 
sage has a claim on us all. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Mission Work Abroad Described at Women’s Convention’ 


Miss Brosius Reports on India 

“The Christian church, not Britain, has 
failed in India,” charged Miss Amelia 
Brosius at the convention of Virginia 
Synod’s Staunton Conference WMS at 
Christ Church, Staunton. She is on fur- 
lough from missionary and nursing duties 
in the Visrantipuram Sanatorium, estab- 
lished under the Andhra Church, Rajah- 
mundry, South India. 

Britain is criticized for its rule in India. 
But, she explained, at least Britain has 
opened the door to that country and in- 
vited the church to come in and teach and 
preach. Her speech was a forthright pic- 
ture of the accomplishments of the church 
in a country whose need for Christian 
teaching is beyond words. 

Officers elected at the meeting were: 
Mrs. P. J. Bame, Mt. Sidney, president; 
Mrs. C. S. Lentz, Norfolk, vice-president; 
Mrs. R. S. Rosen, Lexington, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mrs. Gordon Brauer, 
Waynesboro, statistical secretary. 


"The Christian Church must..." 

“The Christian Church is no longer ac- 
cepted by the world. It must prove its 
right to exist by daring to express its own 
fearless action against injustice, enslave- 
ment, and all evils.” Mrs. Ruth Juram 
Smith, former promotion secretary of the 
WMS, was addressing 300 women at the 
convention of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod in St. Matthew’s Church, Blooms- 
burg, Oct. 15-16. 

A “must” of the modern Christian, she 
said, was demonsirated in the moving of 
the general WMS convention from Pitits- 
burgh to Johnstown less than 60 hours 
before the first session was to begin. “We 
must be able to adapt to swiftly changing 
events in order to survive.” 

Other speakers included Miss Myrtle 
Wilkie, missionary to Argentina, and Miss 
Helene Harder, Sunbury. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
A. H. Knight, president; Mrs. Martin Lisse, 
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vice-president; Mrs. J. J. Weikel, recording] 
secretary; Mrs. R. E. Bingaman, statis- 
tician; and Mrs. E. L. Bottiger, treasurer. 

The Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler is pastor 
the host church. 


310 Attend Chicago Conference : 

Over 310 attended the semi-annual meet— 
ing of the Chicago Conference WMS at 
Holy Trinity Church, Elgin, Il, Oct. 225 
“Life Service” was the theme. | 

Speakers were Miss Agnes Christenson. 
missionary on furlough from India; Dr. 
Armin G. Weng, president of the Ilinois: 
Synod; and the Rev. Paul Dieckman, pas- 
tor to Lutheran students in the Chicago 
area. 

A memorial service was held in honor 
of Mrs. Armin G. Weng, who died July 
13, 1946. 


Mrs. Reinbrecht Asks for Missionaries 
Curious Japanese conquerors asked theis 

Chinese victims why they loved the Amer 

ican missionaries but not the Japanese 

soldiers. 

“Because they love us,” came the reply 


PRESIDENT of New York's Western Conference: 
society, Mrs. Eugene L. Stowell (left), outli 
her program to Mrs. Edwin Boettger and Mr 
Clifton O. Dasson. i 
Rochester Times-Union Pho if 


the Walls of an Internment Camp” at Ne’ 
York Synod’s Western Conference WM! 
convention in the Church of the Reforms 


The 


nae Rochester, Oct. 17. A captive of the 
yanese during the war, she emphasized 
‘need for American missionaries among 
if]; Chinese, 

Miss Amelia Brosius, missionary to 
litics, in India. 

Total membership of the 45 societies was 
sorted at 1,184. Triennial Objective goal 
$5,415.56 had been reached by conven- 


Bf Ifficers elected were: Mrs. Eugene Sto- 
Gl ‘ll, president; Mrs. Charles Menge and 
vs. Charles Davis, vice-presidents; Mrs. 
ed Wells, recording secretary; Mrs. Her- 
ann Miller, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
bbert Stackel, statistical secretary; and 
s. Carl Koeberle, treasurer. 


issionary Hoh Addresses 400 

More than 400 attended the dinner hon- 
i ing younger women at Ohio Synod’s 
festern Conference WMS _ convention, 
ifn, Ohio. Miss Frieda Hoh, missionary 
' Puerto Rico, was speaker. Miss Eleanor 
risch, Western Conference promotion 


-25 in First English Church, Dr. Wayne 
. Kantner pastor, included Mrs. Paul 
..|nauss, president of the Ohio Synod WMS; 
liss Marianna Bunger, missionary to 
ifrica; Mrs. Carl Watson, synodical WMS 
itatistician; and Mrs. John Slater, syn- 
dical WMS promotion secretary. 
F) Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
Wayne O. Kantner, Tiffin, president; Mrs. 
aul Mallory, Bryan, vice-president; Mrs. 
Waleigh Minke, Toledo, recording secre- 
ary; Mrs. Arthur Hagg, Stony Ridge, sta- 
istical secretary; and Mrs. Fremont Her- 
wing, Leipsic, treasurer. 


ontribute to Liberia Nursery 
An offering of $421 for the Sanoyea Nur- 


World Action was collected at the con- 
‘vention of Central Pennsylvania Synod’s 
eghany Conference WMS. The meeting 
was held in Trinity Church, Berlin, Somer- 
‘set County, Oct. 24-25. 
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Speakers included Mrs. Robert S. Oberly, 
missionary on furlough from India; Sister 
Mildred Winter, field secretary of the ULC 
Deaconess Board; and Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, 
secretary of the Foreign Mission Board. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Walter Guss, 
Sipesville, president; Mrs. E. Roy Hauser, 
Clearfield, vice-president; Mrs. Elwood 
Hauser, Johnstown, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Ethel Hood, Johnstown, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. Charles N. Kimmel, Johns- 
town, treasurer; and Mrs. Joseph Tate, 
Altoona, historian. 


"Prejudices that Boomerang” 

“Prejudices that Boomerang” was the 
subject of a talk by Miss Katherine A. 
Wells, executive director of the Good 
Neighbor Association, at the meeting of 
the New England Conference WMS in St. 
John’s Church, New Britain, Conn., Oct. 
22. Other speakers were the Rev. Roger 
Singer, who will soon leave for China, and 
Miss Ethel Dentzer, missionary on fur- 
lough from India. 

The 15 departmental secretaries gave 
their reports in the form of a skit. 

All officers were re-elected. They were 
installed by Mrs. Walter Henning, New 
Rochelle, vice-president of New York 
Synod’s WMS. 


Long Island WMS Meets in Hollis 

Almost 375 attended the convention of 
the Long Island Conference WMS in Holy 
Trinity Church, Hollis, Nov. 1. “Our 
Greater Task” was the theme. 

Speakers included Dr. Fred Fiedler, a 
secretary of the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions; Mrs. Charles H. Reinbrecht, who 
spent two and one-half years in a Jap- 
anese internment camp during the war; 
and Ralph Magalee, student at Wagner 
College. 

Officers for the coming year are: Mrs. 
Paul Schmidt, Brooklyn, president; Mrs. 
Dorr Crounse, Franklin Square, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. E. Strebel, Flushing, secretary; 
Mrs. L. Fenner, Freeport, treasurer; and 
Mrs. Fred McLaughlin, Ozone Park, sta- 
tistician. 
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Reformation Services Marked By Overflow Attendant 


Dr. Long Analyzes European Church 

An analysis of the church in Europe was 

made by Dr. Ralph Long, executive di- 
rector of the National Lutheran Council, 
at the Reformation celebration, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Oct. 27. Over 1,500 attended. 
* “Two demons,” he stated; “menace the 
future of the church in the war-devastated 
areas. One is the demon of material things. 
The other is a spiritual demon of fear, 
distrust, and despair over the outlook for 
the future.” 

A great throbbing hope, he said, 
strengthens the German Lutheran Church. 
Faith among the leaders was termed “un- 
conquerable.” 


President Fry Speaks in Rochester 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
ULC, spoke at the Lutheran Reformation 
service for the Rochester, N. Y., area in 
the Church of the Reformation, Oct.. 27. 
“IT am a Protestant” was his topic. 

He spoke frankly on relationships be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics and as- 
serted that the only true plan of action 
was to answer the “call to arms of the 
Spirit.” Dr. Fry’s father was pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation, 1901-26. 


Nolde calls on U. S. to lead 

“We of the United States must accept 
primary responsibility to secure interna- 
tional acceptance of the method of toler- 
ance. We must make it clear that our na- 
tion renounces for itself the use interna- 
tionally of intolerant methods.” 

This was the message of Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, member of the Federal Council 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, 
to a group of 1,300 laymen at a Reforma- 
tion service, Nov. 3, in New York City. 

“We must make it equally clear,” he 
continued, “that persistence internationally 
by the Soviet government or the Soviet 
Communist party in methods of intoler- 
ance such as purge, coercion, deceitful in- 
filtration, and false propaganda shielded 
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by secrecy, will not aid their cause a 
will actually jeopardize peace.” 

In a brief address Dr. Clarence 
Stoughton traced the history of the Refc 
mation movement. Said he: “It led to 
conception of truth that was vaster th 
the world has ever known.” 

An overflow crowd of 300 persons < 
tended a similar service in St. Pete 
Church, Manhattan. Eight Lutheran bod 
were represented by the 60 pastors in t 
procession. 

"The Reformation is a process..." 

The Rev. Edward T. Horn, II, pastor 
Trinity Church, Germantown, Philad« 
phia, was speaker at the Lutheran Refc 
mation service in Pittsburgh’s Carne; 
Hall, Oct. 27. He emphasized that the Re 
ormation movement is not over but is 
process that goes on and on and will nev 
end in this world.” 

Eighty-five congregations, representi 
the Augustana Synod, the American L 
theran Church, and the ULC, participat 
in the service. It was sponsored by f 
Lutheran Brotherhood of Pittsburgh 2 
the Lutheran Ministers’ Association. 

A trend in the Pittsburgh area is - 
other Protestant churches to mark the R» 
ormation festival. On a prominent pos 
First Presbyterian Church has announ« 
a series of Sunday evening sermons 
“Why Protestantism?” One of the sev 
ices will be about Luther. 


Dr. Tabor speaks at New Market, Va. 

Dr. L. Ralph Tabor, pastor of Lut 
Place Memorial Church, Washington, D_ 
was speaker at the Reformation rally 
the high school auditorium, New Mari 
Va., Oct. 27. His subject was “Make # 
Faith Strong.” 

Participating parishes were: Quicksby 
the Rev. Stephen E. Schullery pas 
Timberville, the Rev. S. W. Berry pas 
Harrisonburg, the Rev. Allen Fenner » 
tor; Forestville, the Rev. Joseph Killi 


The Luth 


0 cor; Mt. Jackson, the Rev. B. D. Castor 
tor; and New Market, the Rev. L. Koon 
tor. Over 350 attended. 


(00 attend Toledo rally 
wr. John Schmidt, new pastor of First 
lish Church, addressed more than 1,500 
the Toledo, Ohio, Reformation rally in 
civic auditorium, Nov. 3. His theme 
s “Courageous Faith.” 
\ choir of 175 sang at the service spon- 
ed by the Lutheran Men’s League of 
edo. Dr. Schmidt recently resigned as 
ofessor of homiletics, missions, and Bib- 
al exposition at Southern Seminary. 


urch School PTA Organized 
Reen Memorial, St. Louis 


By Witr1am SwarsrRick 


Carro—A Sunday School Parent-Teacher 
sociation was organized at Reen Memo- 
1 Church, St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 1. Dr. 
thn Cooper of the Downtown YMCA 
unseling and Guidance Service was 
eaker at the meeting. 
‘The church and parsonage of this con- 
egation have been redecorated and re- 
ired at a cost of $3,000. 
For years Mt. Calvary Church, DeSoto, 
as without a pastor. Then with financial 
help from the Rural Aid 

LINO! S Committee of the Illinois 
| Synod the Rev. Robert 
looker was called as pastor eight months 
Zo. Since then a modern six-room par- 
onage has been built, the basement of the 
hurch has been remodeled, and the Lu- 
neran World Action quota paid in full. 
t is expected that the benevolence quota 
vill be met by Jan. 1, and that no financial 
ssistance will be needed from synod in 
947, 

THE LUTHERAN will be received by every 
amily of Mt. Moriah Church, Anna, the 
tev. William Swarbrick pastor. The con- 
regation as a whole is placing subscrip- 
ions for every family. 

Severat tons of clothing and food for 
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Lutheran World Relief have been sent by 
St. John’s Church, Bremen, the Rev. E. H. 
Pfeiffer pastor. 

St. John’s parishioners and neighboring 
pastors held a surprise church service and 
dinner in honor of Pastor and Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
Sept. 14, in celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of their marriage and of Pastor 
Pfeiffer’s ordination. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BROTHERHOOD met in 
St. John’s Church, Oct. 14. The Rev. 
Eldred Trede, pastor of Grace Church, 
Peoria, spoke. Over 140 men attended. 

Peace Cuurcu, Steeleville, Dr. Walter 
Kaitschuk pastor, marked its 50th anniver- 
sary with special services, Aug. 4-11. The 
building has recently been renovated. 

Tue Rev. Hans L. WaGcNER was installed 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, Campbell 
Hill, Aug. 23. A young people’s choir has 
been organized in this congregation. 

RECENTLY DEDICATED at Union Church, 
Gila, were a new altar, pulpit, cross, can- 
dlesticks, and paraments. Floors of the 
church have been sanded and varnished. 
Grading and graveling have been done on 
the grounds. 

HERE AND THERE: First Church, Murphys- 


Not One—But Many Synods 


are represented at 


Marion (College 


In the past six years 164 girls from 14 
synods of the ULCA have been at Marion 
College as students. 


At present 20 states are represented. 45 
per cent are Lutherans from 9 different 
synods. 


The only junior college in the ULCA 
The only women’s college in the ULCA 
One of the two preparatory departments 
in the ULCA 
For information write— 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


HARRY 
EMERSON 


FOSDICK 


closes his active ministry 
with a great book of sermons 


ON BEING 
FIT TO 
LIVE WITH 


Now Minister Emeritus of Riverside 
Church and the NBC National 
Vespers hour, Dr. Fosdick gives us 
in this new book some of the finest 
and most helpful sermons of his long 
career, As always, they illustrate a 
mature, practical, and triumphant 
religion. 


At all bookstores @ $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


boro, Dr. William Boatman pastor, has ren 


ovated the church basement. . . . Chime 
were dedicated at Zion Church, Mt. Car 
mel, Aug. 18... . An electric organ wa 


dedicated at Zion Church, Walsh, Oct. 2) 
The Rev. Arthur W. Huneke is supplyin 
this congregation while the regular pasto1 
the Rev. Martin Lehman, is studying 
Princeton University. 


Maryland Synod WMS Convenes 


In Hagerstown; Mrs. Baker Speaks 
By Witson P. Af 


HacerstowN—“We gave our best to he 
destroy. We must give some of our be 
to help rebuild,” di 
MARYLAND clared Mrs. C. W. Bake 
Jr., at the convention 
the Women’s Missioniaiey Society of t) 
Maryland Synod, St. John’s Church, O} 
23-24. 

“If we send commercial products, se 
diers, and diplomats into foreign land 
she said, “we should not withhold our be 
—the teachings of the church. It deper 
upon the Lutheran church to gather wor 
ers and funds for this great purpose.” T 
president of the ULC women’s organiz 
tion termed Christ’s command to go 4 
preach a “personal challenge.” 

In his address on “The Power of 
Message,” the Rev. H. E. Poff, Konnara 
Va., stated that “the salvation of our wo 
today, will not come from Washingt 
London, or Moscow but from the loy 
place, Bethlehem, where Jesus Christ w 
born,” Pastor Poff described the work 
doctors and nurses in the mountain m| 
sion program of the Lutheran church. 

Other speakers included Dr. Lloyd | 
Keller, president of the Maryland Sym) 
Miss Nona Diehl, executive secretary 
the ULC Women’s Missionary Soci! 
Miss Elsie Otto, missionary on furlo™! 
from Liberia; and Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, nu} 
sionary awaiting return to Japan. 

Holy Communion was administered 
the opening service by Dr. J. Edw 


The Luthwn 


ods Gioties Genin: Gift 


Luther Emblem Jewelry 


A new item that has already proved 
unusually popular with Lutheran 
young people. An excellent jewelry 
value for those seeking attractive 
gifts for their young friends and 
relatives. 


TIE CLASP 
(NM 642N) Price, $1.25 plus tax 


Attractively styled slip on clasp in 
sterling silver with tiny, colorful 
Luther Emblem on clasp chain. A 
popular gift for the teen age boy. 


BRACELET 
(NM 554N) 


Price, $1.75 plus tax 


Young girls are delighted with this 
attractive sterling silver bracelet with 
the Luther Emblem mounted on a 
distinctive center design. Excellently 
styled in every detail. 


NECKLACE 
(NM 557) 


Price, $2.00 plus tax 


Styled in sterling silver with the Lu- 
ther Emblem on a lucite mounting. 
Attractive silver filigree embelishes 
the mounting. A lovely gift for the 
teen age girl. 


A Gift That Every Boy Likes 
JACKKNIFE TYPE KEY CHAIN 


(NM 19GD) Price, 25¢ each <i A : 
This key chain has practical usefulness a 


Always ready to pivot into use since the 
key is firmly but freely held on a bolt- 
screw through the base of the plastic holder. 
Additional keys can be added to chain ex- 
tended from the opposite end. Quantity 
price, $2.50 a dozen. 
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Harms, pastor of St. John’s Church. He 
was assisted by Pastors Edward P. Heinze, 
Robert W. Koons, and Wilson P. Ard. 

Presenting reports and participating in 
the two-day program were Mrs. Walter 
Scheermesser, Cumberland; Mrs. F. Lee 
Fresh, president; Mrs. Earl P. Fertig, 
treasurer; Mrs. N. Edgar Geisleman, sta- 
tistical secretary; Mrs. Calvin Schild- 
knecht, historian; Mrs. Andrew F. Theisz, 
promotional secretary; and Mrs. Ezra N. 
Stirewalt, Mrs. Charles H. Corbett, Mrs, 
Albert Schade, and Mrs. Frank G. Weibel, 
conference presidents. 

Mrs. Fertig reported receipts of $37,364 
in the synodical society. This is $27.45 per 
capita. 

Officers elected were: Mrs. Fresh, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Wouter V. Garrett, Frederick, 
vice-president; Mrs. Carl M. Heberlein, 
Baltimore, recording secretary; Mrs. Gei- 
sleman, statistical secretary; Mrs. Fertig, 
Baltimore, treasurer; Mrs. Schildknecht, 
historian. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
SUNDAYS 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 


at 16th and Jefferson 


7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 
Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


More than 300 were registered for the 
convention. 

THIRTY YOUNG PEOPLE of St. Paul’s 
Church, Jefferson, with their pastor, the 
Rev. Morris G. Zumbrun, experimented 
recently with a weekend camp. Work, rec- 
reation, and worship filled the day and a 
half, 


Miller is Strike Arbitrator, 
Serves on Reconversion Board 


By Donatp R, PicHASKE 


BurraLo—Proof that the community 
looks to the church for impartial judgment 
in trying times is found in the recent ex- 
periences of the Rev. Hermann Miller, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, North Tonawanda. 

First, as president of the Protestant Pas- 
toral Association of the Tonawandas, he 

was selected with other 
NEW YORK representatives of busi- 

ness, labor, and civic or-- 
ganizations to act upon postwar problems 
of reconversion. He was named chairmar 
of the committee and a Roman Catholic 
priest sub-chairman. 

When the wave of strikes enveloped the 
Tonawandas, public’s attitude toward thy 
church was again in evidence. Pastor Mil 
ler was called to represent public opinior 
at a labor-management conference. Latex 
he was asked to serve on a three-mai 
committee that included a Catholic pries 
and a representative layman. 

Pastor’ Miller claims for himself ny» 
glory as a strike arbitrator. He does stat» 
that he is proud he could introduce int» 
tense situations the unprejudiced attitud\ 
of the Christian church. 

A NOVEL Twist has been given the Sun | 
day school enlistment program by two ¢ 
Western Conference’s congregations. The) 
are Holy Trinity, Buffalo, the Rev. Ralp” 
W. Loew pastor, and Reformation, Roch. 
ester, the Rev. Alfred L. Beck pastor. Be 
lieving that a co-operative effort woul! 
spur efforts of the two schools, their leac! 
ers joined forces in a six-week program! 


during September and October. E 
The Luthere 
i 


: 


The program was set forth under the 
ih eneral heading, “Two Sunday Schools— 
me Goal.” Emphasis was placed on four 
.ajor points: Teachers’ conferences, at- 
F ndance at Sunday school and church, en- 

stment of new members, and develop- 

ent of leadership. A method of scoring 

‘as developed and the superintendents of 

ch school conferred by telephone each 

unday merning to report progress. 

THE Rev. Hersert Boscu reports that in 
s}oite of some congregations’ postponement 
f their LWA appeal until the fall, the 
rea’s quota of $39,200 for 1946 has been 
ledged or paid in full. Two congregations, 
oly Trinity and St. John’s, Gardenville, 
ave met or exceeded their two-year 
uota. Fifteen others have done the same 
;qm_@ one-year basis. 

Burrato’s “The Lutheran School” 
ened its second semester on Oct. 14. Six 
ourses are being offered: “The Christian 
d World Affairs,” Dr. Robert E. Albright, 
rofessor of sociology at New York State 


by Boehmer 


Worms. 


Luther. 


ADVOCATE. 
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College for Teachers; “The Life of St. 
Paul,” the Rev. Charles T. Sardeson; 
‘Missionary Education in the Church,” 
Miss Doris Flierl; “Lessons from the 
Prophets,” the Rev. Hugo Dressler; “Our 


. Pupils and How to Know Them,” Mrs. 


Harold P. Williams; and “The Catechism 
for Adults,” the Rev. Ralph W. Loew. 

For THE FIRST TIME Buffalo ULC churches 
did not sponsor their own Reformation 
Day service. An invitation was accepted 
to join the Buffalo Council of Churches in 
an all-Protestant service. 

Chief speaker was the Rev. Frederick K. 
Stamm, minister of First Congregational 
Church, Chicago. The Council included 
the city-wide service as part of its annual 
preaching mission. This will bring Dr. 
Oscar Blackwelder to the city, Dec. 5. 

INTRODUCING HIMSELF as “the representa- 
tive of the youth of China to the youth of 
America,” the Rev. Charles Reinbrecht, 
missionary to China, spoke to 250 Luther 
Leaguers of the Western District at their 


New Light On Young Luther—In Its First English Translation 


RECOMMENDED BY RELIGIOUS Book CLUB 


ROAD TO REFORMATION 


Translated by John W. Doberstein 
and Theodore G. Tappert 


Luther from Catholicism to Reformation in a factual, fasci- 
nating translation. Shatters choice legends about the young 
reformer from monkhood through priesthood to the Diet of 
Scholarly, interesting, significant. 
have preserved the original free and frank expression of 


The translators 


Contributes valuably to understanding of the man who 
founded Protestantism. Ideal for laity, students, clergy. 


Cloth Bound. 448 pages. Price, $4. 


“I consider ROAD TO REFORMATION a great book. Certainly it is the best 
book of young Luther that I have read.”—M. E. Lazenby, CHRISTIAN 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS 


17 W. Franklin St. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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LET YOUR CHURCH 
TOWER PLAY A 


FULL CHORUS 


OF MELODIOUS SONG 


—not just a solo part! 


Organ, Choir, and Bells may be combined 
in all their beauty with 


Schulmerich 


CARILLONIC BELLS 

AND TOWER MUSIC 
Schulmerich Tower Music brings a new 
message of joy and hope to each listen- 
ing heart, stressing with articulate love- 
liness the spiritual message of your 
church. 


This audible beauty is not confined to a 
solo of bells or chimes, but includes the 
church's full message in song. The stir- 
ring harmonies of the choir, the full 
majesty of the organ and the sweet- 
throated song of Carillonic Bells may 
all be blended as you choose. 


Only modern electronics can make pos- 
sible so full and compelling a chorus 
of sound, and only Schulmerich Caril- 
lonic Bells and Tower Music have the 
clarity and tonal-beauty worthy of your 
church program. Their installation is 
handled simply, without construction 
inconvenience. No tower is necessary. 
No church is too large or too small. 
Send for our descriptive literature. Ad- 
dress Dept. LU-18. 


chilmezch 


ELECTRONICS, inc. 


CARILLONIC BELLS « TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS: SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS: CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, 
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fall rally. Pastor Reinbrecht made a direct 
appeal to his hearers to give their lives to 
missions. 

SO WELL RECEIVED were the lectures of 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of Val- 
paraiso University, at last year’s first all- 
Lutheran pastors’ seminar, that the sem- 
inar will be repeated this year. Lecturer 
will be Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president 
of Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, IIl. 
Attendance goal has been set at 100 pas- 
tors. 

New pastors in the area include the Rev. 
Alfred Schofer, “purple heart” chaplain, 
who was installed at First Church, Blasdell, 
and the Rev. Franklin K. Blank, who has 
accepted a call to Grace Church, Dunkirk. 


Canada Synod LL to Raise $1,000 


For Redeemer Mission, Toronto 
By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


TORONTO’s NEW MISSION, Redeemer 

Church, was adopted as special missionary 

project by Canada Synod 

ONTARIO ' Luther Leaguers at their 

recent convention in St 

Matthew’s Church, Kitchener. The 30 
delegates voted to raise $1,000. 

Guest speakers at the convention in- 
cluded the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Sister Florence Weicker 
Baltimore, Md.; and the Rev. W. A. Schmid 
and D. Bautz, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WITH A REGISTRATION of 160, all attend 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 
for 


Schulmerich 


Electronics 
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records were broken at the Brother- 
convention held at Edgewood Park. 
e men raised $1,000 for landscaping 
rloo Seminary grounds. Dr. H. T. 
nann spoke on “Progress in Canadian 
eran Unity.” The Rev. A. Buehlow 
issed “Pulpit Fellowship.” 

CHARTERED RAILWAY COACH carried 
sates from Central Ontario to the Oc- 
- WMS convention in Pembroke. So- 
2s from Grace Church, Eganville, and 
John’s Church, Arnprior, were re- 
d into membership. 
tal receipts for the past biennium were 
rted as $13,808.30. A life membership 


was given Mrs. F. J. Veale, Hamilton. 

SunpDAY scHooL teachers and officers of 
the Hamilton district recently voted sup- 
port to the appeal of the synodical For- 
eign Missions Committee for a jeep to be 
used on the British Guiana mission field. 
Delivery of the jeep will be made by the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions when two- 
thirds of the cost has been met by the 
different districts. 

Atmost 80 PER CENT of Canada Synod’s 
two-year quota of $100,000 for LWA has 
been contributed. Synodical honor roll in- 
cludes 33 congregations that have met their 
quotas. Trinity Church, New Hamburg, 


Cloth Bound 


ON WINGS of HRALING 


A GIFT BOOK OF BEAUTY, 
COMFORT and SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 


Edited by John W. Doberstein. 


Generously and Handsomely Illustrated 
by William P. Schoonmaker 


Price, $2. 


Beautiful in design and content. Selected prayers for a wide 
variety of occasions and conditions in life are featured. 
Lovely dry-point etchings give distinction to every page. 
Ideal for any Christian home library. An excellent gift to 
the sick, hospitalized and shut-in. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Chicago 11, Ill. 


610 Smithfield St. 
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the Rev. H. R. Mosig pastor, has paid over 
200 per cent of its assignment. 

Synop now has seven members in the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. Evidence 
of growing stewardship consciousness is 
the $5,000 increase in benevolence giving 
in the synod. 

HERE AND THERE: Total attendance at the 
1946 Edgewood Park Summer Camp was 
3,592, according to Camp Manager Ernest 
Berner. . . . Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor of 
Tue LUTHERAN, recently spoke at the con- 
vention of Church Councilors at Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, and the fall session of 
the Hamilton Conference in Bethesda 
Church, Unionville. ... The Rev. S. Cooper 
is taking charge of Christ Mission in Sud- 
bury. . . . The 10th anniversary of the 
Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher’s pastorate in 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, was observed, 
Nov. 3 . Work has begun in Kingston, 
Bellville, and Trenton by the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. 


WANTED 
At The Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa. Refined 
woman to serve as Matron in Baby Cottage. 
Also man and wife qualified to supervise teen- 
age children. Apply: Rev. W. K. Reinert, Supt., 
Topton, Pa. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 

Sunset 3224 


Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request 


MENEELY 
BELL Co. 


22 RIVER BT., 
TROY, N. Y. 


ae 
HENRY: KECK & 


‘Sune. GLASS. 
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Pittsburgh Synod WMS Re-elects 
Mrs. F. C. Hoch; 240 at Meeting 


By Georce E. Lim 


PrrrspurcH—Mrs. F. C. Hoch, Butler, h 
been re-elected president of the Pitt 
burgh Synod Women’s Missionary Socie 
Over 240 delegates attended conventi 
sessions in First Church, Ridgway, Se 
18, 19. 

Main speaker was Miss Lenchen E. Col 
man, social worker in Harlem, N. Y. “T 

Great Comman 
PENNSYLVANIA ™=2t” pageai 

prepared by M 
R. C. Lauffenburger and produced by ft 
young people of the host church, depict 
the work of Bethesda Home for Childre 
Meadville. 

Women of St. Paul’s Church, Couder 
port, have organized a missionary socie 
This is the first in the history of the € 
year-old congregation. Pastor is the Rs 
J. W. Drawbaugh. 

THREE-FOURTHS of the estate of the lz 
R. L. Weisgerber, DuBois, was bequeath 
to the church and its institutions. ~ 
Paul’s congregation, Zelienople Old Pe 
ple’s Home, Zelienople Orphans’ Hor 
and Bethesda Home at Meadville each r 
ceived bequests of $2,312. Passavant How 
for Epileptics, Rochester, Pa. receiw 
$1,156. 

A 53 PER CENT increase in commun 
membership was achieved in the past y* 
at Grace Church, Clarion. The Rev. E. 
Smail is pastor. 

TWO MORE CHURCHES have paid their tw 
year quota to Lutheran World Acti 
They are Mt. Zion of the Knox parish, 
Rev. L. R. Fox pastor, and Trinity, No! 
Side, Pittsburgh, Dr. G. E. Swoyer pas? 
In the Central Conference one-fourth 
the 82 congregations had paid their 1| 
quota in full by Oct. 1. 

Two PROGRAMS of church music go || 
each day to the people of West New 
from the tower of Christ Church, Dr. J 
Nicholas pastor. An electronic amplify 
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THE WoRLD 
of JusTUS FALCKNER 


Biography of First Lutheran Pastor 
Ordained in America.... 


By DELBER WALLACE CLARK 


Bold adventure, and daring sacrifice in Christian service 
pack the pages of this fascinating story of the first 
Lutheran pastor to be ordained in America. Clark wrote 
this biography after great research in the life, philosophy 
of Falckner. Besides being the biography of a great 
Christian, this work is a history of the religious, political 
and social developments of the early colonial New York. 
Clark has written the story in lively style for laymen, 
pastors and students. Cloth bound. Price, $2.50 


OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pictorial-Word Manual of Christian Worship 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 


BY PAUL ZELLER STRODACH 


An authoritative reference for pastors, teachers, altar 
guild workers and church officers. Over 200 illustra- 
tions help define and describe the forms and functions 
of church and altar appointments, liturgical practices 
and ecclesiastical usages within the Reformation 
church. Explains Lutheran departments of worship 
such as The Liturgy, The Common Service, The 
Rubrics, ete. An ideal gift book. 379 pages. Cloth 


bound. Price, $ 4.00 
ORDER NOW 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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a 
system was recently installed, a gift from 
an anonymous donor. Synod President 
H. R. Shepfer preached at the service of 
dedication, Sept. 29. 

A Luter Leacue has been organized at 
First Church, Apollo, the Rev. W. C. Han- 
key pastor. The organization is named in 
memory of Robert E. Wolff, who died while 
assistant pastor of the congregation. 

“Women of the Church” recently com- 
memorated the 20th anniversary of the 
first service held in the present church 
building. Through the years this group has 
given a total of $55,000 for the building— 
nearly one-third of its total cost. 

Dr. M. L. Clare, pastor of First Church, 
1914-1945, has recently moved back to the 
district from Conneaut, Ohio, Retired, he 
lives near Spring Church, the congrega- 
tion he served as supply pastor during 
most of his years in Apollo. 

A NEW mission will be organized Dec. 1, 
at Oklahoma, Pa. Eighty-seven persons 
have been enrolled as charter members. 


“THE SATISFYING ANSWER” 


A booklet of consolation written for the 
sorrowing by one who lost his only son. 
25 cts. per copy. $15.00 per hundred. 


Address: 
REV. FRANK O. TAAFEL 
633 S. 44th St., Louisville, Ky. 


Gift Problem Solved: 


CHRISTMAS TREE SYMPHONY POEM 
AND SHORT STORY 


Bound in cloth—illustrated. 
Price, $1.60, prepaid in U. S. A. 


ANGELITA PRESS 
1836 Cimarron Street Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Choir at its Best .. is 
a Always Well Dressed 


~ 
o 


CHOIR ROBES... carefully tail- 
ored, correct styles, lovely colors, 
beautiful draping materials... 


PULPIT ROBES of distinction. 


|| COLLEGIATE s,s 


GOWN CO. 
iA 


117 N. Wacker 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


‘466 Fitth Ave. 
NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Called recently to be pastor of Spr 
Church, Oklahoma parish, was the 
C. T. Hays. 

A LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL sponsor 
by Lutherans of the Kiski Valley a 
began Oct. 14. It meets at First Chuy 
Vandergrift, Dr. W. F. Pfeifer, Sr., pas) 
Five pastors are teaching courses un) 
the leadership of the Rev. W. F. Pfeil 
Jr., Leechburg. 

A DEMONSTRATION Sunday school enl 
ment program was conducted in the Pi 
burgh area, Oct. 13-18. Eight churches 
operated. Representatives from the @ 
ferences of synod acted as directors in 
different congregations. 

HERE AND THERE: Mr. and Mrs. Ru 
Schall recently presented a pair of can 
sticks to St. Michael’s Brick Church, 
Rev. J. E. Reed pastor, in memory of t 
daughter Carol Jane. ... At St. Ma 
Church, New Stanton, the Rev. C. 
Schlotter pastor, brass offering plates w 
recently dedicated. . . . The Silvis fa: 
has honored the memory of J. H. Silvis 
with brass offering plates for Old 
Church, Harrolds, the Rev. F. B. Haer 
tor. . . . The Old Zion Brotherhood 
furnished an altar for the mission con 
gation at Oklahoma, Pa. 


Homeless Church Celebrates 

The future “Friendly Church of & 
vesant Town,” New York City, rec 
celebrated its past. 

Christ congregation, homeless bec) 
of construction of the “Stuyvesant Ti 
housing area, marked its 78th anniver 
Oct. 20. Festivities were held in the ]) 
byterian Center, Labor Temple. This | 
gregation, established above a black: 
shop in 1868, expects to rebuild soo 
East 19th St. The Rev. Henry C, Offe 
is pastor. 


ULC CALENDAR 
DECEMBER 
2- 4. Knubel-Miller Lectures. By Dr. Cle 
C. Stoughton. First United Lu? 
Church, Indianapolis. 


The Lu’ 


DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Public Worship of God 


A NEW WESTMINSTER SOURCE BOOK 


By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. The President-Emeritus of the 
Union Theological Seminary shows how recognition and 
appreciation of God can be made the theme of every part 
of the church service. Chapters on the history of rituals, com- 
posing prayers and sermons, choosing hymns, children’s 
services. $2.00 


Revelation and Reason 


By EMIL BRUNNER. “A monument of Christian scholarship. 
It starts at the center of the Gospel and stays there, illuminat- 
ing from that center the most distant regions of our practical 
concerns. No one who is intellectually awake in the religious 
field can afford to miss it.”—Nels F. S. Ferré. $4.50 


An Outline of 
Biblical Theology 


By MILLAR BURROWS. A comprehensive survey of the main 
religious ideas of the Bible as they appear in the Books them- 
selves. Complete with an exhaustive collection of textual 
references so that the reader can be in no doubt as to what 
the Bible says, and where. $3.50 
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in CONCLUSION 


Some THINGS in the Bible are hard to 
believe. For instance, those words re- 
garding God which are in Psalm 145— 
Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest 
the desire of every living thing. How 
tragically untrue that would seem to 
be. Millions are starving and homeless. 
How many of the rest of us feel that we 
have everything we want? 

Have times changed so much since a 
man wrote those words some 2500 years 
ago? 

Perhaps the truth is that the man 
who wrote that sentence was not a 
bookkeeper who went around asking all 
the people if they had everything they 
wanted, and always heard them say 
“ves.” He was a poet who was simply 
speaking for himself. He himself must 
have felt so supremely well pleased 
with everything in his world that it 
seemed to him that all others must feel 
the same. 


THE NEXT QUESTION is, how did the 
man happen to feel that way? It was 
surely not a matter of money in the 
bank. The chief reason so few of us 
are thoroughly satisfied with what we 
have is that we set our hearts to a 
dangerous extent on what money can 
buy. And there is never any end to 
such desire. Suppose a miracle were 
to occur tonight—so that everyone 
woke up tomorrow and found himself 
in possession of everything he had ever 
longed for! Would tomorrow be such 
a day of Thanksgiving as the world has 
never known? Probably a majority 
would spend the day thinking up more 
things to want. 

The real explanation of that ancient 
poet is that he obviously had the one 
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thing which makes life seem filled 
the brim with perfect satisfaction. Th: 
is, he lived with a sense of certain 
about God. He thought constantly 
the joy of living in His presence. ~ 

Great is the Lord, and greatly to b 
praised. That was his song. He wa 
thrilled to the core of his being with 
the thought of a power far greater 
himself, whom he felt that in a sm 
way he understood and loved. 

So he was thankful. Not witha brief, 
restless thanksgiving which is a matter 
of custom and words only, but with @ 
thankfulness which made all life a joy 


THE ROAD TO A PROFOUND SENSE of Goc 
is not easy in our time. God is truly 
hidden from us, except as we find Hin 
in Jesus. But Jesus we can meet a 
often as we wish, on the pages of th» 
New Testament. As we meet Him there 
we find that he quickly takes us ov? 
upon the pathways of our daily live: 
showing us the work we should be de: 
ing, suggesting the words we shou’ 
speak. Life becomes a sacred pilgrim 
age. Even if things get rather difficu! | 
we are not unhappy. There is fier« 
satisfaction even in suffering, if it’s f£: 
Him. 

Some of the people who have suffer 
most in Europe have discovered wh 
the writer of Psalm 145 was talki» 
about. They are pale, cold, and ha 
little hope for quick improvement 
their circumstances. Read about the 
sisters in the Bremen Motherhow! 
whose words are quoted in Tue L} 
THERAN this week. Their Sires 


is the real thing. 
Elson Kuff 
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business to buy 
more insurance 


@ Perhaps your business is good now. Maybe you have a 
few extra dollars to invest. If so, there’s no better place 
to put those dollars than into life insurance. By invest- 
ing in a LB insurance plan you can buy future secur- 
ity at a very low cost. You can be sure to have money 
later to meet emergencies . . . or to have a regular 
income for life. Whatever your aim... there is a LB 
plan that exactly fits your needs. Your friendly L B 
representative will be glad to explain—without obliga- 
tion. Call him. 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


608 Second Ave. So. Herman L. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Be Hat a suede Vou 


e Reveals Spiritual Meaning of Verses 


THENEW 
SRI FERENCE 


Bible 


She 


Dr. Leander S, Keyser, Prof, Emeritus, 


The New Chain 
‘Where’ to find the fullest spiritual truths 
and to gain the most complete knowledge of 
the Bible ie 
Dr. F. 
Church: “ 
than any Bible I 
Bersell, 
Augustana Synod: “ 
one of the most useful volumesin my library.” 


55 Features * 7 Great Departments Make 
THE NEW CHAIN- 


: 
Truly a Bible Plus a Biblical Library in One Volume 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


REFERENCE BIBLE 


(Edited by Rev. F. C. Thompson, D.D., Ph.D.) 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Justice Glenn Terrell, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Florida: 


Former Chief 


inscription over the entrance of the 


Library of the Florida State College for 
Women in Tallahassee, 
‘The Half of Knowledge is to Know 


Florida, is: 
Where to Find Knowledge.’ 


Reference Bible is the 


The Late 
United Lutheran 
It contains more practical helps 
have used.'"’ Dr. P. O. 
Evangelical Lutheran 
I have found it to be 


in the easiest way. 
H. Knubel, 


Pres., 


of Wittenberg College: ‘““The New C 
Reference Bible is a treasure-house of us 
information. Surely this is the le 

ought to be in every home.” Rey. E. 
Bernthal, Epiphany Lutheran Chu 
Detroit: “I am completely enraptured 
my copy of the New Chain Reference Bi 
Many people in my church own this 
and all of them are enthusiastic about if 
would like to see it in every home of 
congregation.”’ Dr. Walter A. Maier, Ray 
Speaker, Lutheran Hour: “‘I use the N 
Chain Reference Bible with continued 

light and would not_be without it.’ Rev. 
H. Buchheimer, Evangelical Luther 
Church, Detroit: ‘The New Chain Re 
ence Bible will make the study of the Se 
tures more fascinating and profitable 
every reader. I personally would not) 


without my copy. 


1 
: 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


}. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


le. 
2. The Outline Studies of Bible Peri-da, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular laistory. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whol 
of each of the 66 Books of the Bible, 
ofevery Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Ana! ofthe Verses of the entire Bib! 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference System 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men's Meetings, Women's Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young Peop| Mesias. etc. 

11. 


art “tad the Me n 
showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Couragcous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible, 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

Bi fos Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24, Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25, Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study 

» Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one's Bible. 

29. Concordance. 
of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 


Other Features In Text Cyclopedia 
31. Topical Study of the Bible, Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. 
32, Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


B. B. KIRKBRI 


L-92 MERIDIAN 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


you to study the Constructive and Destractive Forces of 
.ife, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
aith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete, 
es, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 

e Surrendered Life, ete. 


tional Life, r : 
34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 


Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
in Chronolagtéail Order. 


36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, ing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin T) d those given in Three. 


nd Hane Jee of the Holy Spirit; of God 


al Bible. Prop phecies, 

30. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order. 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. . 

2. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 

es of Great Events. 

Dictionary Material. 
44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Churt showing the History of the Apostles. 

47, liarmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Hospels where events are given, 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The I Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 50. Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn, 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the y Church, 

The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
arranged Gircnctseioalive with principal verses printed out 
in full, 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54, Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from E gypt to Canaan, These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


D EBB See Gp 


LIFE BUILDING 
INDIANA 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this Bible with its un- 


your pastor 
pe is so high- 
ly praised by so many renowne: 
le Studen 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
Agents Wanted 


r B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., 

Dept, L-92 Meridian Life Bldy 
| Indianapolis, Indiana. 

1 G Without cost or obligation to ma: 

| a copy of the big illustrated book, “A 

| Bible for a New Day." and full particy 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

. 


concerning the Third Improved Editio 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


(0 Send your special terms to Represe 
lives. 


Name............ 


State... 


